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REPORT ON WESTERN INTERSTATE COMMISSION ^ 
<Ji "HIGHER EDUCATION 

1 ' • 



.Senate Bill 1751 became a Calif 6rnia statute on September 12/1976 
and required a report on WIC^ before January 1, 1977. T^^«:report meets 
this requirement and responds as specifically as possible to the eight 
issues in the statute. 

T^e data used in the report and opinions of fered were derived from 
extensive interviews with the WICHE staff and a study of dozens of docu- 
ments in the WICHE files, including some that are critical of WICHE. 
An example of the latter is the WICHE budget review by the Western States 
Legislative Fiscal Affairs Association dated August 2 ,. 1976. V Contact 
was made in person, by letter, or telephone wi|th every institution 
receiving WICHE students. Contact was also made in person, by letter, 
or telephone, with Commissioners, state government officials, and some 
persons who have been active participants in WICHE sponsored programs. 
Every effort was made to identify and contact persons who were known to 
be critical of all or part of WICHE. A list of persons contacted is 
attached as Appendix 1. 

The report is organized into four sections which are: 1) an analysis 
of the Student Exchange Program, particularly as it affects California; 
2) a brief description of WICHE programs in addition to the Student 
Exchange Program, particularly as they affect California; 3) a concise 
answer to the eight issues in the statute; and 4) observations gleaned, 
and opinions formed about WICHE. The last section is add^ in the' hope 
that* it may be useful to those making decisions about the future of 
WICHE. 



J 

L THE STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM . ^ 



The Compact which was coqpumated in 1953 specifically directed that 
WICHE develop such contractual arrangements as may be necessary with 
institutions of higher education in the Western region to provide ade- 
quate services and facilities for graduate and professional education ' 
for the citizens of the respective states. The Compact recognized that 
many states did not have the students or financial resources to establish 
schools in all of the "technical professional and graduate fields," 
Attention was directed initially to dentistry, public health, medicine, 
and veterinary medicine becaus.e these were the fields where trained man- 
power was in very short supply ahd the cost of such programs is extremely 
high. Over the years , additional programs have been added. 

The 'current status of the program in terms of number of programs and 
particif>ants is given in Table I^, In 1975-76, 134, prof essional schools 
(up from 98 a year earlier) agreed to enroll WtCHE certified students 
and 90 schools (up fi;Dm 71) actually enrolled WICHE students, California 
is the only state not sending students to some other state and Alaska is 
the only one not receiving some students. 

The financial impact of the Student Exchange Program in California is 
shown in statistical terms in Tables II and III, These tables were 
prepared by the WICHE staff but were checked by the author. If WICHE 
'continues essentially in its present form the assumptions as to the final 
results are probably conservative because the numbers of estimated par- 
ticipants is likely low. The projections of WICHE support are based 
upon payments per student per year that will become effective in fiscal 
year 1977-78, These rates are more appropriate than current rates 
because the report relates to future action that California may consider. 
Based upon studies made by the WICHE staff and a highly regarded and very 
expensive study, published in January, 197 A, by the National Acadeflry of 
Sciences on the Cost of Education in the Health Professions, the new 
fees along with the amount paid to the institutions by students and the 
federal capitation grants per student are equal to or at least near. the 
actual cost of education at the average institution. The 'fees cei-tainly 
cover marginal coQts. ' ^ • 

Table II shows a net gain of $1,040,455 to the independent institutions 
in California as a result of participation in. WICHE, .Table III shows" 
similar data for the California public institutions, where the net gain 
above regular fee's for out-of-state students amounts to $409,260, The 
significance of these figures is discussed in Part III of the report, ' 

In addition to the traditional Student Exchange Program, there are five 
additional student exchange programs. They deserve mention not because 
of their current s^ize or financial costs, but due to their potential 
for the future. The program's with a brief explanation of each is as 
follows : ... 
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1. Mineral Engineering Program.- There are specialized mineral engineering 
programs in eight WICHE states • The programs suffered severe declines in 
already modest enrollments during the late sixties and early seventies. 



charge resident tuitlcm o^, They, do not receive additional funds for 
accepting students thibugh the exchange. There were 60 students involved 
id 1975-76, ilp from 5\lin the 'preceding year, ^ ^' ' , 

2, Community College Student Exchange - This program has two components. 
One would enable a student in one gtate who lived closer to a community 
college in another state to attfend the most convenient school at resident ' 
tuition. The other component permits students to attend a community 
college out of state* of fering a program that was not available in his own 
state at resident tuition. There were 93 students inyolved in this 
exchange, and there is no flow of public dollars. 

3, WICHE Scholar^S - This program authorized VltHE to transmit 'non-resident 
tuition to a state and the standard charge to a private school on behalf 

of a student whose name and educational objectives were certified by a 
Compact state. Fields need not be endorsed by the Commission and the fee 
paid is that determined by the receiving educational institution through 
publication of a tuition figure. Public and private institutions, as 
well ajj^ proprietary schools, may be participants. States provide^ dollars 
if th^y wish to participate. This program -I s jnstr starting and four 
students are enrolled In the curr^^nt year. 

4, WICHE Fellows - T>^is program, which is just being started with five 
states participating, will provide for a regional flow of students in 
graduate education when opportunity for a particular course of study is 
not offered in the home state of' a student. The state institutions are 
the participants. In addition to the benefits of access, the student 
pays only ' resident tuition if accepted into a program designated for 
this type of exch'ange,', ^ \ 

5, WICHE-TECH. - This is a program which has been authorised by the 
Commi^ssion but not initiated. The pyrppse is to provide opportunities' 
in vocational technical education yhen opportunity is not available in 
the district or state in which a student resides. Public institutitins 
would be the participants. Benefits to the student would be access and 
paying resident fees. 



There was almost 100 percent agreement that the Student Exchange. Pfogram 
has, is, and will continue to perform a useful function for each and 
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every state that is a member of the Compact-. There were those indivi-- 
duals who thought tlieir state should haVe additional student slots. 
^Thelre were also 3ome differencfes of opinion as to the size of the exchange 
fee. ^The small amount of bontroVersy in what, amounts to total endorsement 
of the idea was amazing to the author. The reasons ' given for .support of 
VTECHE were diverse and interesting. The most 'usual reason given for sup- 
port by "sending states" was providing access to students and trained man-i 
power for their state without having to build Schools which the state 
could not afford. A person from one of the more populous states and one 
that is primarily a "receiving state," ixidicated that the existence of 
WICHE had provided an effective political argument to prevent construction 
of a school of optometry and possible expansion of other expensive pro- 
•fesslonal schools. A statement which was repeated by^several persons was 
that if WICHE did not e^cist, a'whole series of >ilateral agreements would 
have to be negotiated. The staff time -required to negotiate the dozens, 
perhaps hundreds of agreements, would cost taore than the annual st^te 
dues to WICHE. Of grfeter importance. is that without WICHE there could ' 
well be a bidding war for both student slots and the amount paid. Several 
states which do have bilateral agreements outside of the region, indicate 
that theft cdst per student^ l^s higher than the WICHE negotiated rates. 
Any other major drawback to bilateral agreements is that a "sending state" 
is to accept or reject the contract. While thete is some disagreement 
within the Compact about the amount of the fee, the fact that everyone 
has a chance to participate in th^ negotiations is deemed highly desirable. 
WICHE is given a great deal of credit for the somewhat new and different 
a^angement which has led to the expansion of the Veterinary Medicine 
School at Colorado^ State University. , The physical expansion of that 
school, which is being made with borrowed funds guaranteed 'by WICHE support 
fees, will significantly increase the number of slots for several of the 
states and reduce' pressure oii the other veterinar^ sqhool^ in the region » 
to expand enrollment or accept more out-of-state ^^tudents.; The independent 
institutions find the SEP to be an important source of revenue. One \ 
individual sa'id his only comment about the Student Exiiharige Prdgrain was 
that,: "it .was worth its weight in gold." The o^diiments ii^^de in the pre- 
ceding sentences are typical of the remarks, abo4t the SBt>. > ^ ' 



The specific impact of the Studea-t Exchange ?v^vam on Calif oi^ia'. wd^l 
be discussed -in Part III and general obseryations and recommendations 
regarding th^ Student Exchange Program will te included' in Part IV of 



the report.^ 4 
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II. WICHE PROGRAMS IN ADDITION TO THE STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 



Mcgpt of the questions and criticisms of WICHE derived frpm programs 
operated in addition to the Student Exchange program. Two or three 
persons even questioned the legality and propriety of WICHE going be- 
ydnd the' SEP • .T^e Compact and the , bylaws not only permitf but mandate 
the Commission to go further than the limited Student Exchange Program, 
Thevfirst two paragraphs of Article I bf the Compact read as follows: 

^ WHfiREAS^, the future of this Nation and of the Western States 
is dependent upon the quality of the education' of its youth; and 

WHEREAS, many of the Western States ipidividually do not have 
sufficient numbers of potential students to warrant the establish- 
ment and maintenance within their bprders of adequate facilities:' 
in all of the essential fields of technical professional, and 
graduate training, nor do all the states have the financial 
ability to furnish within their borders institutions capable of 
providing .acceptable ''standards of training in all of the fields 
mentioned above. 

The first paragraph of Article VIII reads'^ as follows: 

It shall, be the duty of the Commission to enter into such 
contractual agreements with any institutions in the Region 
ofTTering graduate or professional education and with any of 
the compacting states or territories as -may be required in ^ 
the judgment of the Coiranission to provide adequate services 
and facilities of graduate and professional education .for 
the citi-zens of the respective compacting states or terrjl- 
tories'. The Coiranission shall 'first endeavor to proyide ade- 
quate services* and facilities in the fields of dentistry, 
medicine, public health, and ve'f^pAiajry n^edicine, and may 
undertake similar act ivlties^^^a^ja^y^ prof essional and 
giradtfate fields. 




In paragraph II of Article VTII (bFt^^^liowing is stated: 



It shall be the "duty of the Commission to undertake studies 
of needs for professional and graduate educational facilities 
in the Region,' the resources for meeting such needs, and the 
long-range effects of the Compact on higher education; and 
from time to time to prepare comprehensive' reports on such 
research for presentation to the Western Goverrhor's Conference 
and to the legislatures of the' compacting states and terri- 
tories. In conducting such studies, the Qommlssion may confer 
with any national or regional planning body which may he 
established. The Commission shall. draft and- recommend to the 
Govembrs of the various compacting- states and territories, 
uniform legislation dealing with problems of /higher education 
in the Region. 

, -4- , ■ 
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Perhaps 6f greater a4.gnif icance are the bylaws which appropriately are 
more explicit than the basic document. The bylaws of the Commission 
• adopted. in 1952 revised In 1961, <?64, 1965 and 1971, read as follows 
beginning with Section 2, Article I (quotation includes all of Article I 
except', a legal description of WICHE) . 

Section 2^. Goals 

Ache's. goals are, through regional cooperation, to Increase 
and improve opportunlties--dn higher education for men and 
women in the thirteen ^st^rn ^^tates; to^ Increase the pool 
of ^specialized manpower -In these s'tates; and thereby to ad- 
vance the educational, social, cultur^M., and economic develop- 
ment of the region. 

Section _3 • Objectives 

• . In order to achieve these goals, WICHE has established the 
. following objectives: 

a. To improve the quality of education beyond the high school 

b. To expand educational opportunities, lncj.udlng those in 
continuing education. 

c. To coordinate and expand Interstate and Anterlnstifeutional 
. . cooperative programs 

d. To help institutions of higher education improve both 
the^r academic administration and institutiorial management 

e. To assist the educational community to appraise and respbnd 
to the changing needs of the West 

f . To raise the public's level of understanding of the role 
of higher education * 

Section _4 . Functions 

^ In developing its prCgram, WICHE functions in accordance with 

the following statements: 

a. It serves th6 states and institutions as. an administrative 
and fiscal agent fbr. carrying out interstate arrangements 
for educational services. , ' 

b. It has no authority or controf^ver member states or in- 
? dividual educational Institutions; rather it works by 

'building consensus based on joint deliberation and the 
recognition of relevant facts and , arguments . 
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c. " It serves as a fact-finding agency and a clearinghouse 

of ^nfonnatipn about higher educations, and makes 
studies of needs and resources in the West. 

d. It acts as a catalyst in helping tnember states work out 
programs of mutual advantage by gathering information, 
analyzing problems, ^d suggesting solutions. 

e. It serves as a neutral conveiler on interstate ptoblems 
and alms to build bridges of understanding among all the 
various constituencies that have a stake in education 
beyond the high school. 

f. It cooperates with recognized state, regional, and 
national agencies, organizations, and institutions with 
similar contoems and avoids duplication of effort where 
feasible. 

Section _5 • Program Criteria 

The names of the agency implies certain criteria: 



a. 



Western. The program has significant implications for 
' the West, but may have implications for other states as'^ 
^ well. Often, there are natioiial implications. 

b. ^ Interstate. The program his significant implications for 

more than one state — usually a group of 'states — some- 
times all thirteen. Interstate and interinstitutional 
cooperation are implied. \ ' 

c. Commission. The program is sponsored or co-sponsored by 
- the Commission and has its approval. ^ 

d. Higher Education. The program ha\s a significant; component ' 
related to some^ aspect of higher Education — that is 
education beyond the high school , W.luding continuing 
education and adult education. i 

It is the op4nio*A of the author that programs, in addition to the Student 
S^rr^:£T^l!" mandated. The door is not left open, however, for 

it°ll!^ V ^ everything that is requested of it or in which ^taff " 
memljers^^J^^n interest. Considerable guidance about the type of 
^^o^n^^w'^l^^^^^r^^'^ provided in the bylaws. Dr. Sirotkin, 
otLXJ-KlT'jl^! working with the staff and Commissioners, as well as 

rSSJI^'S ^ involved groups, to more clearly define the mission 
or Important i;ot only to determine which projects 

• ^Ki^^'^^ appropriate, but of greater importance to establish 
prior^Pfeg ^ong many alternatives for the use of limited resources. 

11 



At the time of the last annual report the major WICHE programs are as 
listed below. The new streamlined organization classifies all progr^s\ 
under six categories which are: Student Exchange Program ^SEP) , Nursing 
(WCHEN) , Planning Resources in Minority Education (PRIME) , Western 
Interstate Library Coordinating Organization (WILCO) , Resource Develop- 
ment Internship Program (RDIP) , and Mental Health and Human Services, 

Program 2 (Faculty Development - Minority Cdn tent in Mental Health), 
Program 5 (Minority Recruitment and Input ipto Social Work Education), 
and Program 8 (KnowJ^dge and Skill Needs of Community Health) have l^en 
completed. A new program 'is Evaluation inN Fulfilling Accountability 
Demand, The phasing out of^ programs -where the objectives have been 
achieved and initiating new ones J^ith greater relevance to current pro- 
blems is highly desirable and reflects credit to the WICHE Commissioners 
and staff. 

The major programs operated by WICHE in the pkst fiscal year are as * 
follows: * 



1. Western Council on Higher Education in Nursing. (WCHEN) 
?, Faculty Development - Jlinority Content' in Mental Health 

3, WICHE Corrections Program ( 

4, Model Applications and Ptogramg Improving Mental Health Services 
on Western Campuses 

> 

5, Minority Recruitment and Input into Social Work Education 

6, Western Center for Continuing Education in Mental Health 

7, Survey and Analysis of Training Needs State- Level Mental 
Health Staff - 

* 8. Knowledge and Skill Needs of Commjanity Mental Health 

9, Resources Development Internship Program (R$fIP) 
10, Planning Resources in Minority Education (PRIME) 



11, ^Western Interstate Library Coordination Organization (WILCO) 

The WICHE staff has developed a brief narrative on each of ' these programs 
and has included notes on"* the involvement in California. These are 
included as Appendix 2. The author has checked the statements and they 
appear to be accurate in terms of program description and the involvement 
In California* 



It is important to note that most of the total cost of the ptbjects in 
question are funded by grants and cdtxtracts from foundations and the 
federal gpvernment. An Abbreviated financial statement is shown in ^ 
Table IV. For the curreat fiscal\year the so-called hard monj^y, which 
is all th§t can be attributed to current or past state contributions, 
amounts 'to 9 percent of tfhe total budget*, excluding the SEP support 
fees. If the regional medical program! which is being phased o\it and 
NCHEMS. which is being established a.s an independent agency are excluded, 
14 percent of the total budget is funded by hard dollars. 

One criticism which has been leveled at ^WICHe' was that it would find * 
where dollars could be secured and then develop programs to use the funds. 
In the past the allegation may have been true in isolated cases. Cer- , 
tainly the charge does not apply today as all grant ''proposals are measured 
against the mission of WICHE and must receive approval of at least the- 
Executive Coipnittee of. the Commissioners before being • submitted to the; 
funding agency. ' 

The process by which ideass.^are selected to be forwarded to potential' ^ 
granting agencies is significStrfe^ Those who wJ^l Se involved as pafti- - - 
cipants in the projects assist in Vogram development. In several c^ses^ 
there; is a formalized structure to aissist in program planning and evalu-., 
ation. The nursing program (WCHEN) is highly structured with program ' \- 
advice coming from a board of directors and an array of special purpose ^ 
steering committers. The mental health programs are guided by the ' , , 
Western Council^|||, Mental, Health and Human* Services which consist of at" 
least one person from each state that is involve<J personally with mental 
health and human services' problems. Incidentally, California currently 
has two representatives on the Council. The ^library program is given 
direction by the Wes.tem Council of State Librarians. The minority 
recruitment and input into the social work educational. programs was 
given direction by the deans of the 14 schools of social work in the 
region but the deans were not structured formally as a council. In all 
program areas,^ hbwever, there is either a formal or inf<5rmal 'group which 
advises the WICHE staff. All actions of the advisory groups are subject 
to review and approval by the Coiranission. 

The genesis of several of the programs explains WICHE 's involvement. ' 
The nursing profession whicfi includes educators, administrators and the 
several classes of nurses rendering patient care has been in a state of 
flux. The exact role that the nurses will play in the health delivery 
team continues to evolve. Communications among the various groups in- 
volved in the tmrsing profession have been extremely poor. Research in 
all aspects of nursing Was essentially nonexistent. Nurses in the West 
prompted WICHE to start projects in the field and Its efforts have been 
highly successful. WCHEN' s o'rg^ftization is viable, "active and popular. 

The efforts have resul-Ced in changea in the nursing curricula and a 
substantial continuing' education program. Much of the data which caused 
changes in curricula and provided the material for the continuing 
education programs camefr;om research conducted under the auspices of WICHE. 



WICHE became Involved in mental health programs at the reqyest of the 
.Western Conference of the Coiancll of State Governments at the time there 
was a national move toward outpatient and community-based mental health 
pyograms, rather than a few large institutions with tight security 
(September 25, 1956). ^ It was obvious that \nost professfbnalsi in the 
field would require additional training to work with the new concept. 
There was also a need for changes 'in curricula that trained young people 
for work in mental health. The problem was universal throughout the 
region an4 could be solved only* by higher education. WICHE was the 
logical organization to. be assigned the task. 
y 

Libraries are at the hep^t of the learning process, particularly in 
institutions of higher education. A number of years ago each state 
librarian received a stoall federal grant for the purpose of conducting 
continuing education programs to upgrade librarians in their st;ates. 
The state librarians did not know how to ^ about the task and in many 
stateSvthe allotment was so small that' nothing significant could be 
accomplished with the funds 'available. *The librarians agreed to pool 
their federal money and asked WICHE to talce 6n the assJLgnment. The 
coiranents about the future possibilities of this program See. given in ? 
Part IV of the report. 

Support for the programs under discussion by persons contacted was far 
from unanimous. As previously indicated, a few thought WICHE should 
limit itself to student exchange programs and objected to the programs 
for that, reason. Several people felt that Borne of the programs wefe no 
mor^ than tangential to higher education and for that reason should not 
be conducted. ' 

V 

The vast majority of the people contacted did feel^ that WICHE had to 
go beyond the Student Exchange Program'. With the possible exception of 
WCHEN, one "or more persons had serious reservations about each' program. 
At the same' time each program also had strong proponents. There was 
more disagreement about the men.tal. health and ^human service programs ^ 
than other^. ' One interviewee who -vas knowledgable of WICHE, as well as 
conditions in the West, said he-was -not 'surprised by differences of 
opinion about these programs. He pointed out that there were strong 
differences of (Opinion about sljiii]^ar jprograms in each of the states; 
one should expect such differences to be reflected In WICHE programs. 
H^ 'ccrncluded that the fact tha!t there were differences of opinion was 
a good reason for WICHE, which is a neutral agency, to bei involved in, 
such programs on a regional basis. ^ 



1.. ThiA action was preceded by a request for a study of training needs 
in 1954 and was followed by an action of the Western Governor's 
Conference in 19^5 that requested the* states to contribute funds on 
a vblunta^ry basi^ to continue WICHE' s mental health programsv. 



Ill, RESPONSES TO ISSUES IN THE STATUTE 




In this part of the report a response is given to each Issue In^uded 
in the statute* . \ 



Section 1 (a) ' . 

The costs and benefits'to California from participation in WICHE .programs. 

Currently the direct cosps to California for pairtlcipatioh in WICHE are 
dues of $28,000 annually * which are scheduled to inqirease to $39,000 in 
fiscal year 1978 and a voluntary contribution of $15,000 per year for 
the Western Council on Mental Health and Human Services. This latter 
item is usually paid from the contractual services bud&et of each state's 
mental health agency. 

The one concretely measurable return to Calif oriiia is the*" inflow of x 
$1,449,715 to institutions tti the state above what would have been ' 
received from regular fees for 'participation in the. Student Exchange y: . 
Program.^ This is discussed in greater detail in Section 1(e). Ther6 
are other real benefits but a dollar value cannot .be firmly established n 
as is the case for all education and most other human services. Assuming 
the^rograms are ^worthwhile — and they are judged to be so by participants, 
funAng agencies, and by those who- have evaluated specific programs — the 
extent of participation gives some^dea of their benefit, California has 
participated in^all of the programs listed in Part II and described in 
some detail in Appendix 2 except the "Survey and Analysis of Training 
Needs of State Level Mental Health Staff." Some examples of participation 
and benefits are cited. 

WCHEN has 163 participating schools and all 84 California institutlqns 
with nursing programs are members. One of eight of the current WCHEN 
projects is developing models for introducing cultural diversity in 
nursing curricula. In California six nursing service agencies anH three 
nursing schools worked to develop the curriculum model, which is now 
being tested and demonstrated in ten schools and one clinical agency in 
California, 

Eight of the fourteen schools of social work that developed the program 
to strengthen graduate social work programs in racial minority curricula 
are in California. . . . "The testing of the third phase of this project 
which begins to link the service delivery system with the University 
system bejgan with working seminars in Los Angeles (for black mental 
health workers) and in San Francisco (for Asians). Seminars in Tucson, 
Arizona (for Chicanos) and Seattle, Washington (for mixed groups of 
ethnic minorities) included California representatives.-. Follow-up under 
the new grant for -racial minority training programs will also include' 
workshops in Los Airgeles and the Bay Area." 



2. In the case of public institutions, the term regular means nonresident, 
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dalifornia has participated actively in the WICHE corrections program 
which is designed to improve the management skills of executive level 
correctional administrators' and to ^provide training for probation/ 
parole level personnel in alternative approaches in dealing with the 
offender. ^ - , . 

^The eight schools of social ^work in California have actively participated 
' in the Recruitment of minprit^ students into social work graduate p^rograms, 
and 78 minority students havej completed this training. The project was 
§und6d hy NIMH and California institutions received $88,306 and tftie 
student^ were paid $286,^15 for stipends and living allowances, j : 

One achievement of the Western Center for Continuing Education iA Mental 
Health is the development of consortia representing the academic and 
delivery agencies concerned with- mental hea]^th in the San Francisco Bay 
area and 1,63 Angeles Metropolitan area which have as objectives — sharing 
resources, preventing duplication and developing new programs. • " 

•-'"/• * ■ ■. • 

The Resources Development Internship Program is unique in that it provides 
•students v/ith a learning ^experience, an opportunity to earn money, and also 
render a community service. Durinfe-the past three years, 43 California 
students have been placed on 27 projects in California and ^4 in projects 
outside California. The average cost of each internship is $1,800^ 
primarily 'for student support. Approximately half the cost is paid by 
WICHE grant funds, and half by the sponsoring agencies. The 77 students 
have accumulated benefits in excess of $138,600 with $68,300 coming from' 
WICHE grant f|inds, which amounts to $23,100 per year coming into the state^ 

As a result of the Planning Resources in Minority Education Program, a 
project designed to enhance the higher educational opportunities for 
American Indians, California tribes have written proposals which have ^ 
been' funded at approximately $1,200,000. 

CONCLUSION - Sections 1(a) 

Jt appears that the bene fx ts to California far exceed the costs 
from participation in WI^HE programs. ' „ 

Section Kb) / • 

cA study of the pirogram administration costs and salary^ levels of the 
WICHE staff and a comparison of those similar organizations. . 

The only organizations in the nation which are reasonably similar in ' 
purpose and organization are the Education Commission of the States, 
the New England Board of Highet Education, and the Southern Regional ^ 
Education Board. These organizaQions did make their budgets available 
but asked that they not be identified in the comparison. While the ^ 
budgets- are not prepared in the -same format and titles are not the s§im^, 
the comparison of staff numbers and salaries by major personnel' classes 
which is shown in- Table V, is reasonably .accurate. The data do not 
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indicite that either the salary' i^^^s o^t't^fe^tt^iKW of persons involved 
in administration at WICHE are out of line ^^ith^l^liar organizations. ' 
The author knows that both are „low when compaf^ .^^either single c^pus 
tmiversities or university systems. . T?!^*^ ' . 



WICHE is an academic institutio'n. • Its staff must deal with administra- 
tive officers at institutions of higher learning. The WICHE organization 
has no authority to order anyone to do anything. Its effectiveness 
depends upon communicatipn, persuasion, stimulation primarily through 
presenting new ideas and concepts, and serving as a respected impartial 
catalyst and activator. ' In order to" accomplish this. complex assignment, 
the staff must have the same academic .credentials as those with whom 
they work. (The author will not justify the logic of the last statement 
but ii is £ fact of life) . This situation mandates that WICHE recruit 
from the -national academic market. Educators are paid relatively high 
in relation to ther state and local, and even federal government employees. 
In states where salaries are public, it is usual that, headlined in local 
newspapers quote a fairly long list of university personnel ^wh'o make 
|higher salaries than the governor and all other state employees. 
University presidents and many vice presidents are paid more than the 
governor. Thp average salary in medical schools often exceeds the 
governor's salary. WI'CHE is very much involved in the health professions. 
The salary situation in educati9n is not limited to higher education. 
Many administrators in the, elementary and secondary school" sector are 
paid as highly as university administrator^.. (The author will not attempt 
to justify the, high salaries in education via a via, those in other public 
positions, but again it is a fact of life and until the market changes, 
WICHE must pay salaries that appear high to some persons) .. 

CONCLUSION - Section 1 (b) 

The salary levels and percent of the budget going to administration 
at WICHE' certainly do not exceed those of comparable ih^titution^ . 
They are .generally low when compared with those in the types of 
iJistitiitiptis of higher education with which the WICHE staff must 
work. Thj.^ is par^ticularly true when job security (tenur'a) and 'in 
some cases fringe benefits of WICHE staff are compared with the 
regular institutions of higher learning. The author has a' very 
strong feeling that the salaries attache^ to the positions are low. 

It was not a purpose of the study to evaluate WICHE personnel. 
Those staff members who were interviewed did appear competent and 
were certainly dedicated to their assignments. The author was bold 
enough to ask several persons why they joined WICHE. in no case 
was a salary a major attraction—it was dedication to the program. 

Every person contacted was very complimentary of the^new Director, 
Phil Slrotkln. He has already streamlined the organizational 
structure and trimmed the st^ff. Excluding NCHEMS, the staff was 
reduded by 56 for the current fiscal year. Of greater importance 
Is a universal feeling that he does understand the purposes of WICHE 
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and believes in using the governing board in helping make policy 
decisions. He is also .dedicated to complete and accurate conrnunl- 
cations with all partie:?, who are involved in WJCHE. The author 
was impressed with his belief in having cleax and firm oolicies and 
for havi-iig priorities which are constantly updated. liT'will take 
at least one, and in some .cases , two years for the Director to 

make many changes because contracts in existence mast be 'Completed. 

* 

Section 1 (cj) ^ . ^ 

The extent to which California could parti^cipate in WICHE programs without 
being a member of the compact. ^ 

This issue can be addressed otily in speculative terms. Comments of those 
interviewed have influenced the^ remarks' on this issue. 

The only definitive conclusion trhat xan be reached is that the Commissioners 
must decide if California as a state decides to withdraw from the Compact, 
could it officially participate in WICHE programs. No person who. was 
interviewed would address the issue directly. Several persons indicated 
that the withdrawal of California would destroy wICHE because there would 
be a domino effect. At least two p.ersonS thought it would be a good idea 
^ if California did get* out because the result would be ^a consortium of 
States with a coupon interest that could- bargain more effectively with 
other states. Persons with this view were obviously from "sending states" 
in the SEP. Many persons .in and yraut of California state that it would be 
a grave mistake for California to withdraw even if costs to the state 
exceeded benefits (a conclusion /that the author refutes), because California 
may find itself in the same role as the United States in the United Nations. 
The United States stays in the United Nations not only for what it has' to 
offer', but because it must keep a' membership to influence what happens 
elsewhere and it does receive benefits. 

One respondent added a dimension that is not obvious as the issue is 
worded. .The person suggested that the well organized programs such as 
WCHEN, WILCO, and the Western Council on Mental Health , and Human Services-?^ 
could and would continue if WICHE passed away. They could continue and 
probajbly , would ; but they would have to substantially change their operating 
procedures. Each would need to employ a director and have a sophisticated 
business office.' The federal government is very demanding that grantees 
have a reliable and responsible fiscal system. All federal grants are 
audited and' it is an exceptional audit*when some e^enditure is not dis- 
allowed. Funds must be available to reimbur&e the disallowance.' The 
most significant feature of each organization ^oing "on its own bottom" 
would be the reluctance of federal agencies and foundations to grant 
funds to an organization with questionable fiscal responsibility (cred- 
i'tability is -derived from past performances) and having staff who do not 
^understand and know how to be "grantspersons . " The clear result of the 
severBfl* groups "going, on their own" would be added total costs, prdli-^ 
feratlon ofr r^^egional groups, and prob^ly poorer results in -terms of 
grants. "^^'i''^ ' ^ M.- K ' 
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CONCLUSION - Section 1(c) < 

The conclusion is the opinion of the author. There axe np hard 
data on this issue and those interviewed were not fi'^ in their 
responses . . ^ • 

The withdrawal of California from the Compact would not destroy 
WICHE but it would completely change the situation with adverse 
fffects for- all concerned, it is doubtful if the Commissioners ^ 
would let CaUfornia participate In the long run 'in selected pro^ 
^rams without some charge. The costs to California to partiqipate 
^n selected programs: wpuld be higher than current charges. WICHE 
has assessed each/ state the same fee which is in sharp contrast to 
the New England 'cbnsortium which allocates dues in proportion to 
population. The WICHE policy automatically gives a break to 
California. ' ' " 

While it would not happen immediately, the wjLthdirawal ^ would over 
time begin to eliminate California from thQ €ompact programs. 
. ^ Individual contracts would be negotiated ^with California institu- 
tions for slots for students and on a bidding basis. The results 
would not be satisfactory to anyone. As stated previously, some of 
the WICHE components such as WCHEN would continue td^, exist. 
However, without th^ WICHE umbrella', the costs would' be higher 
and the benefits lower. State government will also lose much of 
the control it no^ exercises over agencies such as WCHEN if it 
operates outside the umbrella of WICHE. 

Section 1 (d) ; ^ \ ■ • 

The possibility that California cduld conduct programs similar to WICHE 
programs^ without assistance from WICHE, ^ • , 

As in. Section ]f(c), this issue can be responded to only in speculative 
t;enns, California can 'mount all of the programs handled by WICHE, The 
appropriate questions are the co^t to California to take such steps and 
whether the state would take the same actions. The latter phrase is 
related to 'Sections 1(f) and (g) , • 

In order to approximate a response to the issue, it mu3t be assumed that 
California wants to, and would, conduct all of the programs currently 
handled by WICHE, The Student Exchange Program could be handled by 
the individual institutions, by an officer created in State government, 
or in the California Postsecondary Education Commission, If the work is 
handled by the individual institutions, the cost will not appear as 
individual line item appropriations in the budgets. However, the cost 
in terms of days of tffa^ and trave;l devoted by major adminis-trative 
officers will be high, -The cost of negotiating a series of bilateral 
contracts will , exceed the total cost to the state for participating in 
WICHE, The author is certain of this because of his personal experiences 
as an administrator at the University of Missouri which did have a \; 
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lengthy list of bilateral agreements. The cost of ^dminlsterv^g such 
agreements was high* The author is an economist by training and has 
speclalizacpl in international economics. The consequences of bilateral 
trade agreements vis. a vis^ a common market clearly favors the common 
market approach, • The WICHE Student Exchange Program, as well as others, 
make the common market system a much more efficient approach to a 
generally accepted goal. The cost of arj official in the Postsecondary 
Education Commid'sion plus the necessary secretarial, travel and office 
expenses would exceed the state's annual fee. As one person who was 
interviewed stated, "the proposed State fee is equivalent? to the salary 
plus support of one full professor or three janitors," 

The picture is more compli^x in programs other than SEP, A mumbex.pf 
grants' that WICHE administers are restricted to regional effort by 
granting* agencies. The author estimates th^t' at l^ast 75 percent of ^ 
the grants and contracts made to WICHE would .not be available to any^ 
individual state, California could conduct the programs but the cost' 7 
would have to be paid from California general funds, -"While no estimate 
is, made of the actual cost, it would certainly ejt^fed the annual state 
fee to WICHE, • " . * 

CONCLUSION - Sedtion 1 (d) 

It is repeated that this issue .can be addressed' fairly only if. 

it is assumed that California ^uld continue the same programs' 

that WICHE is now conducting. With this assumption ^ it clearlij 

is a benefit for California to dontlnue as part of WICHE. Manij 

of the WICHE grants and Contracts would not be availablis to 

California as a single state. There is also a serious question 

whether the quality of programs, particularly as addressed iti 

Sedrtion 1(f), would be at' the- present level. Other states :do - \ * 

have unique personnel and physical resources * that help improve 

the quality of regional programs. 

Section 1 (e) .. . 

The costs^and benefits to California of. WICHE's student exchange program 
and the impact on California graduate schools in terms of revenyes and 
possible displacement of California resident students, 

■ 

Part' I' of this report indicated' tfie financial impact of the WICHE 
Student Exchange Program, California institutions are receiving $1,449,715 
above what would have been secured if regular fees had been assessed rather 
than the n^egotiated SEP rates. The part of the issue which remains to be 
discussed is the possible displacement of California residents by WICHE 
students , ' 

Several of the independent universities which are major receivers of 
WICHE students are Tiational institutions. For reasons completely unrelated 
to WICHE they deliberateljr recruit students and solicit funds nationwide. 
. Only one independent institution indicated that participation in WICHE 
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displaced any California residents. Two other institutions indicated 
WICHE students received a pT?6ference over* other non-California resi- 
dents .but "'they • did not displace California residents. All schools in 
this category' requested/that the report reflect that the WICHE program 
.benefited their California residents -because the added income .helped 
k^ep tuition low^r, 'Also, WICHE students usually require little student 
financial aid which leaves more for California natives. 

The University of California system is the major rece^.ver ,pf studep:ts 
in the public sector- It is the policy of that iristitutidii- tcr accept 
a small percent of non-California residents .in its advanced professional 
schools for academic reasons, "For the current year, about eight percent 
of the students tA the health scienci fields^are nonresidents,' Such an 
admissions .policy is almost universal in public universities. Not only 
do students from a number of locations provide a more cosmopolitan 
situation, but re^quirements for admission foj: nonresidents are higher than 
for natives. The out-of-state students often prove to be the pacesetters 
for the class. Any professor wil! testify that some very bright and 
f^ii^gh]^ mqtivated students will increase the learning level of the entire 
;te!iass. The Uniyersity of California system generally gives no preference 
to WICHE^ certified students over other out-of-state students. In one 
dentistry school, P7ICHE certified students are considered along with 
state residents, but generally, those WICHE students who are admit tie4 
would have been accepted regardless 'of their special status. A major * 
exception to the general rule is the Veteminary Medicine College at 
the University, of Calif omia, . Davis, It is the pglicy of that school 
to take only California residents except for one .or two persons in each 
class who are WICHE certified. It is interesting ',lhat while, the^- 
University of California, Davis in 1975-76 accepted two WICHE students, 
in the same year five native Californians gained admission to public ^ 
veterinary schools in^other states because of the policy of those ' • 
schools of taking approximately ten percent of each class from out of 
state, .Officials at the University of California, Davis were somewhat 
surprised at the results because they feel that their policy of not 
accepting nonresidents causes other states to discriminate against 
California natives,- In the pi>inion of the author the policy probably 
does* cause discrimination, A n^ore 'liberal policy on admission of out- 
of-state students at the University of Cal^.f omia, Davis in veterinary 
medicine, should result in more California natives having ; an opportunity 

to go to veterinary schools elsewhere, / 

■''-'.^ 

CONCLUSION - Section .1(e) 

^ ' . ^' ' ■ 

The WICHE Student Exchdnge Program Is clearly an asset to 

California. It does bring financial assets to the state. 

The non-California students who matriculate in California 

often decide to live and work in the state--thus adding to 

the trainqd pool of manpower in California'. This tendency 

has caused two states who are part of the Compact to try 

tQ require that the graduates return to their native stat^ 

to practice for at least four years. 
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> The, author, found it impossible to prove thJi California natives, 
with one exception , are denied access Jo advanced professional 
schools because of WICHE. • Indeed, a niore liberal policy in the 
public sector of higher edtcatioA on admitting out-of-state stu- ' 
dents might result in more opportunities for California natives 
to enter advanced professional schools in other states with th^ > 
2>aiance of payments in the favor of California, 

The indepeAHent institutions.;clearly benefit for the Student 
Exchange Program, The new fee structure for SEP .does cover * 
the marginal co^t at the public institutions. Hence the' 
$409,260 is a, net benefit to California. ' ' 

The State of California must maJce a decision on the funding of 
its veterinajry medical school. The Congressional Act ( Health - 
Professions Education Act of 1976) , passed in the final days of 
the Ninety-fourth Congress requiredf that all veterinary schools 
^accept at least 20 percent of its students from^ states -without 
veterinary schools in order[to qualify for federal capitation 
grants which amount to $1,500 per student per year. An alterna- 
tive for keeping the federal capitation grants is to increase 
exiTOl^^ent by at l^a^t ten percent, and the school mast deterr 
mine ^feasibility of this' course of action. If the school at 
the University of California, Davis does not change its admis- 
sion policies , the state must fund the loss in federal grants,' 
expect a deterioration in quality, or a diversion of funds 
from other university _ programs to the Veterinary Medicine 
Program- at the University of California, Davis. 

A point which may have relevance is that it is relatively easy 
for a person to become 'a California citizen for tuition purposes. 
The WTCHE certified students Jceep their out-of-state status 
throLigrhoLit their training. Any enterprising and highly moti- 
^ vated person can qualify as a California resident in one year 
and^ there are apparently thousands of^ people who do, . 

Section 1 (f ) o ^ ^ 

The impact of WJCHE programs in (1) stimulating n?w ideas and programs 
in California colleges, (2) increasing interinstitutional cooperation 
among California Colleges, (3) increasing or decreasing the availability 
of federal and . private grants for California colleges, and (4) improving 
instructional p^^ograms within California colleges, 

WICHE has stimulated new ideas and programs in California colleges. The 
changes are dooumentable in nursing education, graduate social work pro- 
grams, an,d in the many disciplines which contribute to the general areas 
of mental health and corrections. The ideas which resulted in new and 
changed programs" came out of research projects which were funded from 
federal sourtes and conferences which brought professionals in the same 
fields together for the first time, 'Each institution of higher learning 

» 
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iS' responsible for its programs. This means that someone vithin each 
institutfbn nmst gfet a new idea which eventually works its way into 
a programmatic change. Some of the more significant changes' are difficult'' 
to quantify. One change in a number of programs has been to make, the 
formal educational process more relevant to responsibilities ^ that gradu- 
ates must assume. The changes in nursing degree curricula, the increasing 
concern for and knowledge of how to recruit and train minority students, 
and the" internships for social science students in economic development 
are evidence of successful innovations. x ^ 

WICHE has been responsible for increasing interinstitutipnal co^jf^fe^tion ^ 
among California colleges, 'while it should not happen, the autlf^phas 
observed that in many disciplines, regional ot national meetings "Result 
in people Within the same stare getting to know each other. "Knowing • 
each'other"' is essential to greater cooperation. 

A different type of interinstitutional cooperation from that inferred 
in the issud has occurred. Ther most significanC contribution in the 
general area of cooperation i^ bringing together different academic pro.-' 
fessions and practitioners interested in the^same program area. Witljirr *' 
the ^nursing program .the academic heads of programs did know each other/ 
and did meet frequently to exchange information. The same situation 
applied to nursing administrator;? ^and the several classes of nurses. 
WIOTE projfedts "ai>^ re0i^^ interested in nursing education 

getting tojgether^to^^plan how to more effectively perform the end objec- 
Jj^ye^^^^ health care system. The same phenomena has 

^^oGeurlred.^^^ result of WICHE in the. f,ield of mental health. Academic 
psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and social workers have cooperated 
to make their ^academic programs more complimentary and have Joined with 
those re^onsible for delivery of care in mental health to make the 
entire sy^em more effective. 

In the oi)>nion of the author, WICHE has enhanced the opportunity of 
California colleges to receive federal and private grants. As stated 
earlier, most of the 'grants to WICHE would not be available to indi- 
vidual states. Some of the ideas which have evolved from WICHE opera- 
tions have enabled California colleges to apply for and receive federal 
grants. ^ ' • 

WICHE has improved instructional programs in California 'colleges . The 
changes in nursing and mental ^ealth have been mentioned. - The changes 
in curricula to more effectively serve the needs of minority students 
is another example of a change in .;iastructi6nal pr\gramfe'^ Extended 
degree programs are one of the em^rgfing trends irv higher .education. 
These programs are directed to -persons who cannot or will not enroll 
in regular on-campus degree programs. The numbe^ of schools offering 
such programs is Increasing. There is Wide Variation in quality, and " 
the most effective delivery systems are yet* to be determined. WICHE 
is helping to respond to these concerns. The .activities .of ^ WILCO will 
Improve all academic programs. The libraty is! at 'the heart of the learning 
process. More effective librarians and -access to a wider Variety of 



library mat^lals in more locations will certainly improve leai^iing 
opp9rtun|.ties* ' The economic impact of WILCO is discussed in Part IV- 
of the report. 

CONCLUSION - Section 1(f) 

WICHE programs have stimulated new ideas and programs in 
California colleges; it- has increased inter institutional / 
cooperation among California colleges; it has increased the 
« posslJ^ility of federal and private grants for California 
colleges; and it has improv^^ instructional programs within 
California colleges. A more ^significant contribution may ' ' 

be changes which telaX^i academic programs more^losely to ' \ 
the world of work that the gi^uates of California dhstitw 
tions of higher learning will undertake. The reason that 
WICHE has been able to accomplish this result relates to its 
governing structure and i^s performance as a , respected im- 
partial ag&it, . , . , \ • • 

Section 1 (q) \ 

WICHE's Impact in increasing interstate cooperatloni and the benefits 
derivejJ by California from such coop^ative activities and, programs. 

WICHE has without question, increased Interstate cooperation in the 
Western region. The development of organizations Such as WCflEN and 
WILCO, which^ undoubtedly will continue to exist even if WICHE is ^ 
abolisjied, attest to the fact. Initially ,* WICHE followed a policy of 
sponsoring only programs in which every state of the Western region 
had an intejrest. More recently a policy has been adopted of -working 
on some programs with^'part of the' states who are members. of the Cofapact ^ 
to, achieve the oVerall objective. An example of the latter effo'rt 
includes the very Innovative approach to expanding opportunities in 
veterinary medicine at Colorado 'S^ate University. WICHE played a sig- 
nificant role in, the development of the condition which lead to these 
arrangements. The WAMI Project in , Medical Education (Washington, Alaska, 
Montana, and Idaho) is likely an outgrowth of WICHE studies on health 
education. ^ ' . 

The value to California of participating in WICHE Has bejen discussed in 
Parts I and II of ^the report. A firm price tag cannot be assigned, to 
the benefits of participation in WICHE programs other than SEP, however, 
the author feels that the benefits to Caij^ifomia are significant. For 
example, assiime that senior university professors at one of the California 
campuses-participate in a project designed on how to more effectiively 
deliver -^mental health care in rural areas. - While California is .a very, 
metiropdlitan state, it dpes have some very rur^l areas. These professors 
will, learn, and undoubtedly, incorporate their experiences into activities 
±n California. This theoretical case raises a more significant question- 
namely, whether California as'a state would have assigned a sufficiently 
high priority to have one" of its'' institutions of higher learnj.ng spend 



time on ^ matter of concern to a relatively small number of rural resi- • 
dents. The same question cou^d well be raised as to whether California 
would have started cooperation among libraries within the state, the 
special minority programs, the internship for social science sttlderits ■ 
in economic development, and other like programs without the leadership 
of WICHE. • . . 

* * * 

CONCLUSION - Section Ifa) ' J 

» « 

wrCHE has been responsible for Increased \nterstate cooperation 
and California has benefited from suqh cooperative activities. ' 

.S.ectlon K-h) , " ' .' 

Des.cribe^and evaluate the role of California WICHE representatives in the 
decision-making process ''and hoW their effectiveness can be improved.' 

w ■ " * ' • ' 

The., governance plan for WICHE is extrenifeiy well conceived. The governor 
of each state makes three appointments to the Board of Commissioners 
and in most states confirmatidn must be made by the state senate. The v 
governor may appoint state government officials, leaders in higher edu-^^ 
cation, or citizens without any official capacity. Appointment policies 
have varied, but the Board of tommissioners does include a'\easonable mix 
of educators, political officials (elected and appointed),,^ well as 
citizens. The' author haa, had' personal experience with tworegtdnal 
university consortia. T|iie Big Tpn plus the University of Chicago, has 
sponsored an organization labeled CIC to proi^ote the objectives similar 
to those of WIGHE. It has experienced limit^ success. MAASD whiah is 
the Big EUght minus Coloraj^o, vis another association with objectives 
comparable to" WICHE. This association has achieved few tdtigible results^ 
but is moving in the. direction that WICHE has taken. While the organi- 
zations are not fully comparable, one big weakness of the CIC and MAASU 
organizations is that the governance is vested entirely in the, presidents 
of the participating universities.'' A great strength of WICHE, as well 
as the New England Board of Higher Education and t^e Southern Regional" 
Education Board, is the inclusion of nonacademic types in the governing body, 

CONCLUSION - Section 1(h) ' ^' 

The Inmedlate nave that the State of^Callfornla can make to Improve 
•/ its position- In the decision-making process of wiCHE Is for the 

Governor to fill the two vacant Commissioner positions. The repre- 
sentatives that the Governor appoints should^bd Individuals with 
stature and whcp can speak 'with knowledge about California's concerns 
In higher education. ■ while the author has never att^ded a meeting 



These organizations are dissimilar ih that they do not represent all 
of higher education in the states involved. Further, there is a legal 
difference between compact and a consortium which is participated in 
at the pleasure of each university. The compact- has legal status 
awarded by the governing body of the participating states. 



of the Board of Commissioners of WICHi , he gathers that the • 
representatives from California are heard and they .j^s^esLk. 
The dues 'structure of WICHE' in effect, dictates ^tliat 
CaJLifornia will have no greater official voice in governance 
than any other state. Again, ' the situation of California 
within WICHE might be Compared to -that of the United States 
within the United Nations'. While everyone does not love the 
State of CallM^^ia, its of^inipns 'cannot be disr^gsurded. 
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IV.. THE FUTURE OF WICHE 



Higher education Is moving into a new era. ^From 1946 until recently, 
institutions have faced a buyer's market. The population g?nDwth plus 
a higher percentage of young p.eople taking advantage of higher learning 
. have pressed institutions to accommodate well qualified students. The 
last thirty y^r^ hava^so brought mtoy additional institutions of 
higher learntlS%t^itai«:iculariy at the junior college level. ,Univer3ity 
systems have become commonplace. Every sta*^ has, established some sort 
of coordinating board or 1202 Commission. There has Been ^a tremendous 
proliferation of Ph.D. programs. New health science schools have been 
built and their impact in terms of the number of persons who will be 
avaUable to deliver health care will, in the near future, about double 
the an n ual production of professionals. 

Society's pribrities have apparently ./changed . Higher education is not 
perceived as the only route to a "better li!e." Inflation continues 
to erode the value of finances available' for higher education, in 
spite of the fact that budgets of both independent and public institu- 
tions increase annually in absolute terms. 

Unless there is an unexpected change in the percent of citizens parti- 
cipating in higher education, or a different attitude is accepted 
toward continuing education., the average institutiod of higher learning 
faces a stable situation optimistically and pess^iliiatically a declining 
situation. This will be a very traumatic* experience for a generation of 
faculty and administrator^ who have had to cope with problems of growth. 

The anticipated new situation in higlier education makes it imperative 
that organizations such as WICHE exi^t and expand their functions. A 
number of programs at all academic levels wUl experience declining 
enrollment. It will be the exceptional institution- that will be able 
to reduce staff and physical .fa'cUities suffftiently to avoid an increase 
in the average cost of instruction* for students in these programs. At 
the same tlme'that: some programs are experiencing declining enrollment , 
there will be a need for hew programs because of the continuing 

growth in the body /of 'technology . 'It is important that the new programs 
be planned on a vregioriai b^sis, ' in order to avoid further needless 
duplication. Faculty and physical resources at an institution a^s well 
as natural resources might . result in 'the new programs being placed in 
any state.in the Western regiop. California may well become a "sending 
state." While thev.cogt of educaeibn in the health professions has 
received major attention, there are some Pli.D. programs and other highly 
technical curricula with low, enroliflife^t: where the cost per student will 
equal or exceed .tjlje^;cqs.t of that In^^^^^ health professions. It is 



4. There is a tlxpe span of almost eight years from the tim^^person 
enters medic^ school and begins private practice. The-^lie span 
in dentistry and veterinary Wdicine is at least four years. 



Important that newer concepts, such as the WIJHE Fellows Program be 
fully explored. The Fellows Program provides what amounts to a common 
market for designated advanced degree programs. In many programs 
increased enrollment will not resxilt in added costs. Quality can also 
be improved in pro grams* which * are underpopula&fed because qxiality requires 
both a critical mass of ^igh quality professors and a 'critical mass of 
high quality students. 

In the preceding paragraph attention was focused on programs that may t 
be added in the future. -Each institution must decide what to do with 
existing programs that may ha^ lost their viability. WICHE can be 
helpful in solving the latteBrproblem by maintaining an inventory of 
the enrollments and costfe such program.? and make ^the information 
available to the individual institutions considering reducing or elimi- 
nating a program. Expi^riences how some institutions of higher learning 
are able to effectively "wind do w^" or eliminate programs without 
creating unnecessary turmoil and travail will have wide interest and be 
useful for all of higher education in the Western region. 

Historically, WICHE has placed primary empha'sis on health science pro- 
grams. According to estimates of the American Medical Association, 
t;he American Association of Medical Colleges and many health manpower 
planners, wh6n all, of the new programs are fully operational there may 
be a , surplus of personnel.^ trained in the delivery -of health care. This 
conclusion does not relate to the interest of persons to enroll in such 
programs. Society must judge between the desire of individuals to 
participate and the need of society for the profession. It is not a 
respotisibility of the author to make that judgment. Tt is quite clear, 
however, that the main problem in the health sciences is not the total 
number of qualified professionals, but where they are locating and their 
specialized itraining. The type of training and location cannot be 
determined by WICHE and perhaps even by state and federal governments. 
Data on available manpower and its location are important and it seems 
clear that regional planning for training of personnel in the health 
sciences is increasingly important. The Student Exchange Program will 
continue to be needed' and possibly could be onfe tool for influencing the 
type of training and the location of 'manpower . 

Another WICHE program which has been mentioned fs WILCO. l^o university 
or public library can continue to acquire a comprehensive set of basic 
materials for two reasons. The cost qf library material plus .the cost 
of cataloging is increasing at about twice theannual rate of inflation. 
Unless new technology 'is adopted, such as microfilm or microfiche, every 
library that is maintaining Its collection is faced with a substantial 
addition to physical facilities about every five years. A number of 
states in the Western region are addressing this problem internally. 
At the same time librarians were complimentary of the WICHE effort which 
has a very small budget and whi^h assists not only the individual state 
efforts but provides a single tie to national library resources. WILCO 
is also keeping abreast of new technologies in all aspects afe. library 
services. ^ 
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As mentioned earlier the mental health' and human service activities of 
WICHE are more controversial than others. The author.was amazed at 
v^t the WICHE sta'ff had been able to accomplish in this field. The 
fact that it was a catalyst for establishing consortia, including 
health educators and health providers in several disciplines in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco is amazing. The reason for the success has 
not been explained , but it did^happen. 

It is an increasing policy of the federal government to operate on a 
regional basis. Several federal officials interviewed said that there 
is a very pragmatic reason for this attitude. The federal government 
simply does not want to get involved in giving grants for every. pro- 
gram to every state. As one staff member stated, "the cost of negotia- 
ting the contract is essentially the 'same regardless of its size." 
Also a grant to every state, (or city or -county) may be so .small, ' that 
there is no opportunity for any significant results. Furthermore, the 
Congress and the Administration are trying to enhance regional programs 
in the hopes of improving quality and increasing efficiency through an 
exchange in expertise. 

... 

WICHE does have an established track record in administering federal 
grants. It .does have an established overhead rate for indirect costs. 
Many institutions, including 'tlie University of California system, are 
still grappling with this problem. In the opinion of the author, WICHE 
is an .excellent agency for receiving and administering federal grants. " 
As, indicated earlier it is not competitive with, and is likely supple- 
mentary to, states in securing federal grants. 

It is the intention of the author to keep this report short. He started 
out with no information concerning WICHE other than what the acronym 
meant. He has ended up with the conclusion that it performs a most 
valuable service and should be continued. Some individuals who hav^ 
been interviewed feel that the withdrawal of California from WICHE 
would result' in its demise. This would be a most unfortunate circum- 
stance because every trend points to the need fdr increased regional 
cooperation. Perhaps California should work harder to find way^ to 
benefit from the consortia. • . 

The basic gove^ing structure of WICHE. is very sound. It is siiggested 
that the governors name individuals to serve as Commissioners who have 
a knowledge of and a concern witli higher education. Further, a balance 
should be maintained between professional educators, governmental 
officials, and concerned citizens. The new Executive Director of* WICHE 
intends to use the wisdom of the Commissioners. It is the task of the 
governors to be sure that responsible, knowledgeable, and concerned 
people are nomlnate'd to the Board of Commissioners. ' 

The Southern Regional Education Board just released a list of new' priori- 
ties for higher education in a publication^ labeled Priorities for . 
Postsecondarv Education in the" South. A summary of th'e recommi^J5at^s- 
is included as Appendix 3'. Similar efforts are needed In other regions " 
and WICHE is the logical organization to respond^o the situation in ' " 
the West. ., ^ 
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mLE I 

SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT OF WICHE STUDENTS 
BY ACADEMIC DISCIPLIKE 



Medicine 
DenciBCry 

VecerinAry Medicine 
Dental Hygiene 
Physical Therapy 
Occupational Therapy 
Optometry 
Podiatry 
Foteatry 

Graduate Library Studies ^' . 
Uw 

Pharmacy 

Graduate Nursing Education 
Public Health 



\ 



1975-76 
248 
2U 
232 

26 

44 

69 
161 

18 

36 

14 

73 



TOTAL ALL -FIELDS 



0 
f 



1,140 
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TABLE II 

.COMPARISON OF TtJITION WAIVED AND SUPPORT FEES RECEIVED FOR 



















Number of^ 
Institutions 


Tiiition* 
Waived 


No. 

Students 


Total 
' Tuition 
Waived 


c 

Support 
Fees 


Difference 


Medicine 


3 


$2«760 


29 1/6 


^ 80 ; 500 


$350,000 1 


$269,500 


Dent^lstry \ 


3 


2,875 


94 5/6 


272,646 


853,500 / 


580,854 


Dental Hygiene * 




1,980 


3 


- 5^940 


12,600 ' 


6,660 


Physical 
Therapy 


• k 


2,300 , 

9 


26 1/4 


•i 

60,375 


89,250 


28,875 


Occupational' 
Therapy 


1 


2,700 


2 


5(400 
1 109,980 


^^6^00 


l,40d 


Optometry 


1 


- 2.340 




197,4^0 


87,420 


Podiatry^ 


1 


2,590 




60,433 


112,000 


51,567 


Graduate Library 
'. Studies 


\ 


i.485 * 


^ 1/2 


,3,728 


5,100 


1,37^ 


Uw 


6 


1,025 


23 \^ 


46,575 


59,800 


13,225 


Pharmacy 


1 V 


3»435 


^Sl.718 


1.300 





TOTALS 



250 7/12 $647\295 $1687,750 $104o\455 



a. WICHE ppl;tcy states private institutions charge SEP students not more than one- 
r.Hr? "f?'*?!^'"^'^?!- -^y^tntox^ waived figure is a compisite .of «U private school's 
tuition field by field, weighted according -to attendance, less* the one- third paid 

^07? 70" * 15 percent increase over 1975-76 figures- has -bee* projected for . . 

b. Acadimlc year equivalents. 1975-76 atttodagse figures assumed fot 1977-78. 

C. Support fees are at "1977-78 rate ^est^ lished by WICHE Commissiop. 

d. The 1977-78 figure is not sim^^ a 15 percent increase on the 1975-76 fi^te beca6se 
of adjustment reflecting chajbge in academic calen4ar and related tuition rate. 
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TABLE III 

COMPARISON OF TUITION WAIVED AND* SUPPORT FEES RECEIVED FOR 
WICHE SEP STUDENTS AT CALIFORNIA PUBLIC INSTITUT .IQMS PROJECTED FOR 1977r78 



Number of 
Inacicuclons 



Tultlort 
Waived 



No. of 
Students 



Total 
Tuition 
Waived 



Support 



Difference 



Medicine 


^ 

5 


$i,9d'5 


16 




$ 30,490 


$192,000 


$161,520 


Dentistry 


2 


1,905 


23 


1/3 


44,450- 


210,000 


165,550 


Veterinary • 
Medicine 


1 


1.905 


7 


2/3 


14,805 


69,000 


54,195 
1 


Dental Hygiene 

Phys^rfal 
Therapy 


1 


1,905 


1 




1,905 


4,200 


2,295 


1 


' , 1.905 


3 




5,715 


10,200 


4,485 


Occupatiopal 
Therapy 


\ 


1,440 




1/2 


720 


, 1 , 700 


980 


1 

Optometry 


^ 1 


1,905 


7 




13,3^5 


29,400 


16,065 ' 


forestry 


1 ' 


1.905 


1 




1.905 


i,600 


695 


Uv 


3 


1.905 


' 5 




9,525 ' 


13.000 


3.475 


TOTALS 






65 


1/2 


$122,840 


$532,100 


$409,260 



. SEP students at a public institution pay resident tuition. Tuition wiived is the . 

^ difference between nonresident and resident tuition. The 1977-78 projected figure 
is based on the actual 1976-77 tuition figure in California public institutions 
which we,are a«Maing will r«itoain the same f^r 1977-78. " . 

Academic year equivalents. 19;^.76^ attendance figures -assumed for 1977-78. Graduate 
library studies were omitted fi?bm this table as the ohly public school admitting SEP 
students in 1975-76 lost accreditation (San Jose State U.) » 



Support fees are at 1977-78 ratea s<iatabliahed by WICHE Commission. 

For purpose of tKis study each campus of the University of C»*lifomia system is 
considered as a separate institution. i 
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TABLE IV 



WICHE 
Fiscal Information 
1975-76 and 1976-77 



\ 



. 5 



Hard 



Money 



1.. Annual dues from the states of $28,000 each 
and voluntary fees from states .for mental 
health programs ' 
Interest Income on* state funds 
State carpover funds - general fund 
State carryover funds - mental health fund 
State escrow funds used 
TOTAL HARD MONEY 



Soft Money (grants and contracts for specific 
projects for^ federal, state ^nd private 
agencies, sales of publications, and seminar 
fees) \ 

7. Direct costs ) 

8. Indirect costs 

9. ,TOTAL SOFT MONEY 

10. TOTAL EXPENDITURES EXCLUDING SEP FEES 

11. SEP support 'fees paid to schools by the 
states through VICHE ' 

12. TOTAL 

Full tljpe equivalent staff positions budgeted 
On hard money and Indirect cost reimbursements: 
Exempt 
Non^ Exempt 

^ " ^ TOTAL POSITIONS ON HARD rfONEY AND INDIRECT 
COSTS 

On grants and contracts excluding indirect Costa: 
Exempt 
Non- Exempt 

TOTAL POSITIONS ON GRANTS & CONTRACTS 

Total positions: 
Exempt 
Non— Exempt 

TOTAL pdsiTIONS ALL STAFF 



1975-76 
Actual ^ 
Expenditures 



A54,000 
95.669 
70.046 
19,419 
16,874 



656.008 



6,692,847 
962.866 
7.655.713 
8,311,721 

4.329.489 . . 
$12.641.210 ^ 



34 
40 

74 



96 
51 
147 



130 
91 
221 



1976-77 
Estimated 
Expenditures 



461,500 
75,800 
40,025 
63,203 
10.000 



650.528 



5.297,301 
884.473 
' 6.181.774 
6,832.302 

5.100.000^ 
$11.^32.302^ 



■3/ 



30 
29 

59 



70 
36 
106 



100 
165^ 



NOTES: 

1/ Includes N( 
Includes 
of $521, 

3/ Includes 



NO 



eacpendlnjreS'Of $2,074,813 ^d RMP expenditures of $1,677,881. 
<stimj&'ed expenditures of $1,9Q0,000 and..RMP estimated expenditures 

staff of 65 on .7/1/75 ahd 59 on 7/1/76. ^ 
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ERIC 



TABLE V--SAURIES AND STAFF NUMBERS ' 
INTERSTATE ORCANIZATIOIIS OH EDUCATION^/ 

iiuu^T..,,. S^eanlMtlon /r OrganUatlon »2 . Organization « 

n I i,,s.i, m I h.s.1. m i , i,.s,i, m i a,. s.i. 

Exec. Mpper 

Staff . ^ 

Fragraa Opera- ' ' 

Support Staff- ' i 

W .u« ,u „, „,„ 

Staff 



*Exclud«fl NCHEMS and RHP 
"Percent of total staff 



I' 
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ERIC 



WICHE 

Phillip Slrotkln 

All Senior Staff jLncluding: 

Chris Veasey 

George C. Lowe, Jr. 

Kevin Bunnell 

John Staley 

Marvlnj Myers 

William R. McConnell 

Jo Eleanor Elliott 

Patricia Locke 

Karl Pearson 

ALASKA 

William Wood 

ARIZONA 

Sharlene Sveetow 
Herbert Rhodes 
Lawrence Woodall 
CALIFORNIA 
James A; Bush 



Helen L. Olander 



APPENDIX 1. 

» . 

PERSONS CONTACTED 
Executive Director 

a < 

Executive Assistant 
Deputy Dire9tor 

Office of .the Associate Director 
Director of Administration 

Personnel Manager <^ 
Director of SEP 

♦ 

Director Nursing Programs 

Director Planning Resourtes in Minority Education 
Technic|^l Coordinator of WILCO 



President emeritus. University of Alaska, and 
and former WICHE Commission 



University of Arizona, School of Medicine 

State^ Certijfyihg Officer 

Executive Coordinator, Board of Regents 



Southern California Consortium on Continuing . 
Education in Mental Health • 

i 

^therjK California Consortium on Conti^nuing 
Edlhcatlon in Mental Heilth 
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CALIFORNIA 



Ellis i. Wayne 
Donal< k. Naf tulin 

I 

Dale Redlg 
Donald T, Brown 

James M. ^ouzes 

Barbara By^ield 

id 

George Cardinett 

Higgins Bailey 

Richard Hopping 

Lisa DeAmlcis 

Arthur Marmaduke 

Edmund F, Ackell — 
plus 3 associates 

Morgan Odell 

Robert Manual * * . ^ 
Charles Go eke > - 
Hal Geiogue 

J; 

Verle Waters ^^Vi;- . 

Glenn Dumke 'f'''\ 

.try-- , 

Donald C,.^§wa4|i^- 
pl,us 3 ^associates 

Jerry Smith 



^Southern California Consortium on Continuing 
'Education in Mental* Health 

>/ ■ ■ ■ . '* 

Southern California Consortium on Continuing 
Education in Mental Health 

Dean School ^of Dentistry, University of Pacific 

Northern California Conference of Human Services 
Q$T Continuing Educators 

Northern. California Conference of Human Services 
for Continuing Ediwators r 

. . ■ * • 

Northei?n California Conference of Hiiman Services 
for ContlnuiAg Educators * 

Dean School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of California-Davis ki 

President, California College of Podiatric ' 
i ^ Medicine 

President," Southern California College of 
Optometry 

Office of Senator ^rry Smith, California 
Student Aid Commission, State of Calif qrnia 
Vice President, Health Affairs , USC 

Executive' director. Association of Independent 
California Colleges and Universities 

Loma. Linda University, California 

California Department of Finance 

California Legislative Analyst's Office 

Ellone College, California " ... 

WICH^ Coramissiofaer and Chancellor, Calif omi£k^»^.;^ 
. System of State Colleges and Universities • 

University "of California System 
Senat^^or, State of California 



COLORADO 



Gale Sellens 
A. R. Chamberlain 

David Sorenson 
^ William J. Tietz 

* 

James R. Cl^^nkingbeard 
, Alice C. Jantzen 

HAWAII 
' Martha Tsukiyama 
IDAHO 

John Swartley 
Martha Jones 
Ernest HA-tung ^ 

Linda Stalley 

'Cecil Andri^ 
MONTANA^ 
John LaFaver 
Lawrence Pettit 
NEVADA v 

Ow^tf Peck 
Michael 0' Callahan 
Fred . Anderson 
'Thomas T. Tucker 



■ iWICHE Commlssionei:,; Colorado 

WICHE Commissioner , and President, Colorado Statt 
University 

University of Colorado Medical Center 

Dean; Colorado State University „ School of 
. Veterinary Medicine & biomedical Sciences' 



University -of Colorado Medical Cent 



er 



Colbrado State University, Occupational Therapy 
Departmejit - * ! - . 



at Manoa, School of Medicine 

Member, S^ate Board of EdVicatlon, Idaho 
WICHE^Commissioner , Idaho 

WICHE CommissJ^)ner and President, University of 
Idaho , ^ ' 

Idaho State University, Department of Dental 
^ygiene 

Governor 



Legislative Fiscal Analyst 
Cojmnis^oner of Higher Eckication^ 



^:;.C^ancelior^Uhi^l^lty of Nevada jl^^t^. ' 

University of .Nevada. School ofclledicai'SciJJces 
Governor 

Commissioner 
WICHE Coramtsj^ioner 
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NEW MEXICO 



Diane Klepr$i#;t^' 
Fred Chreist, Jr. 



0^seph Scale ttl 
i?errel Heady 
Robert Huff 

Lentpn^'^ijalry j-: 

Roy E. Lleui^^llen * 
■ ^ 

Dick Speigiit : 

PhilUp Jii Ray . 
Qo%ias UljilCte 
■ Jiimcs Gerhard t 

Jean BaldwiriL • 

... V^'^;..^.^;' .. 

^ Willard Bldytfiiftg, 
Gladys McCoy - 
(JTAH / ^ / 
Calvih Ramp tori ■ 

, Kent Allsop ■ } - 

■** * ■■ ' - » 

Jane J;vHunt : : 
G. ^omer Durham 

Donald B. Holbrook 
WYOMING, ^:- . 
Gordon Mye^ 

0 . 



University of New .Mexico, . School of Medicine 

State Certifying Officer; University of 
New Mexico U:' " ' . 

University of Nen Mieatlfeo Physic;al Therapy Program 
WICHE Commissioner, New Mexico 

•■ 

Executive Secretary, New Mexico Board of Educa-* 
tlonal Finance • . • 

WICHE Commissioner knd State Reprc^sentative 

^^r^rSiii^ncellot, Oregon State SystiJfa'of Higher 
%^'?;5;,,-yEducatlon " ' 

Director Admissions h Registrar, University of V 
Oregon Health Sciences Center 



UJrilyerslty of Oregon, School of Dentistry 
Lane Community Xibile^e, Dental Hygiene Program 

Oregon Inst^;jt;ute of TeChnoldl^v Dental Hygiene 

Program ' ^'.^v:^ " 

f . ■ . ■ • ■ , • , _ '■ ■ . ■ • * 

Unlverdit:y\of Oregon rfealth Sciences Center, 

Departm^iiftt of . Deptal Hygiene ^ 

% : ^ ■■■'|f ■ V.'- " ., ■ 

^Pajslf ic^Ui^lverslty Physical T^efeipy Progra^ 



^<pj|jdif le U^ 



^Stetiil ' Ombudsma^'^A 



Conwiri.8Si<fnet 



^^^rilvetsity of Ut^^^^ Physical, therapy .Ptog^m 
l^/- .Unlvefc8ity..of Utah, College of .Wedlclne 

'''^T:[. '^^^^^ IChief'-'Exa^^^^^ of ■Regertt's,' . 



':t;.and''Former WICHE Commllsiioncr r-^^-^^:: ■.:,.< 



;;<%dHE Conmisslonir, 



>• : •> • ■ ■ 



Chairman, Division of Allied Health ^clen^'es 



\ 8herldan College 




WYOMING . .| . 

William C. Rectdr 
WASHINGTON ) 1 

Gordon Sandison ' 
Glenn Terrell 
M. Roy Schwarz 

Richard A. Riedel 
John 'Oi Dickinson 

Martha H. Faleky;'A> , 



JoAnn McMillan 
Dorothy Greenwood 
Jennie A. Lucci 



WICHE Commissioner, State Senator 



Commissioner, Washington, State Senator 

President, Washington 5tiati? University 

University of Washington/' School of Medicine 
(Head of WAMMI) : 



University of Washington, School of Dentist 



ry 



Washington State University, College of Veterinary 
Medicine " 

University-of Washington, Department of Dental 
Hygiene 

University of Washington, Division of Physical 
Thetapy ^ , 

University of Puge^ S6urid,Koccupdtional Therapy 
& Physical Therapy 

University of Washington, Occupational Therapy ^ 
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' : APPENDpC 2. 

* * • ■ ^ ' T 

Nurslnc! Programs ' . '> 

Western Council on H igher EducatlQrivfot'Nursinz (WCHEN^ / 

Erogtam Deserlpti on ' ' ' T ' • ^ ;: • * J, "'" , ^ ■ 

' ifiV c'^* Council, .current-^^^^^^ 358 prbfessional nurses representing 

163 schools in the WlCp states, gives direction to WICHE 'program^'^n nursing. 

.n/^''?"*^ °"rse8 are attacking common problems in nursing practice • 

inte;stat^'«1"r."°7' "Sanizing waya to cope with such problems?%xSn8 • • 
interstate and^interinstitutionaavcdoperatiye programs, and linpCQviL^care of 
patients by dils^tolixa ting this kn^wledg^ over the entire westerT^eglqn 

' The Council? i five Steering CGm^LttVis Seal' i^th specified areas of concern- 

Notes oh Funding ' ^ '\ ' V^';;^-" "l;-.:.-.^ 

• contrISuJSn«?^"f VCHEN in 1975-76, WICHE. pr,rvided $97,2dO from state 
contribuUonsi a federal contract tnanagement fee provided $29,123- and S4 000 
was^provided.by WCHEN. Beginning in 1976-77. WlCHE will p'pvidrJsrSlj ' NL^^ 
instituted participation fees f member schools will be a Idjor fiourifof^^^^ 
Income next year. The fee is $200 per school and its basic program p"s $50 
c^^tSuU'^Ji^^^^^^^^ degree. bacc.LuLt;.«^, 

bv ..rfirrf conducted 33 pTOgrams and projeW, supported primarily 
^L^^o;^? •^S* If^^^^ govemment^and from the K. Kellogg lound at iSn 

f""^^""''^"^ this period has been in e^^cess ofis, 700.000. In 

addition, there have been a number of smaller-scale activities, v^ilchhav; beeh 
self-supporting. Current grants total $2,578,184 (1975-76). ' • .. ^ • 

Involvement in California 

Of thf LunM?^^ih^*^'^T'? "^"'"8 ^rott^^s are members 

Of the Council. These schools have appointed 159 representatives to i't^Cou^Ul, 

and iJ^^if^J"^* nurses have major roled in the planning and operation of WCHEN 
and'its various pi^ograms and projects. There is strong participatidn by Call- . 
.forma nurses in WCHEN continuing education and .research activities! • 
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General Information on Policy and Operation 

The' fpUOwlag s?:ateoenCs relate to' some key factors In WCHEN philosophy 
and operacloa. ... ^ r j 

A. Impact on Grant. Funding to California 

1. Considering the. current programs. If WICHE had not been awarded 
monies, the effect upon California would have been a negative on^. 
•Institutions In Calif omla .were not eligible for any of the monies' 
for which WICHE was competina. 

•. -5^ .' ■'. 

2. WCHEN has a well established procedure fist developing a proposal. 

. : The procedure required approval at several levels to ensure that ■ 
, the proposed project is necessary, appropriate ais a regional effbrt, 

, and not In competition with Individual schools or states. 

^ ■• ' ■, • " 

B. Progressive Outlook ' ' 'v>r^ 

1. - Over 'i-'he past few years, several California nurses ' (in the inCRtN ' 

Executive. Board have been seen as '"progressive" by their peers. 

. Sep?4!»ent;atlves to the Council are selected according to ^he 
rulis . and regulations ..of the member school. They are not chosen 
by staff at WICHE. Within- the programs and organisation of WCHEN ' 
thefe la a mixture of attitudes, belifefs, and postures which have - 

• resulted in a progressive, but not racilcal;, organization. , 

2. The phll^fltfphy and rationale of 'the' Regional Program for. Nursing' 
Research Development is a-minoiity and non-traditional approach 
to research development. (Moves research out of universities ^nd 
into practice arena; encourages nurses with less than doctoral' 
preparation to do research.) . , ' 

C. Responsiveness to Ideas, from Outside, WGHEM . 

To encpupage tntut firora nev, p&^ people with non-tradi- 

tional viewpoints, a new organizational structure, was lo^lemented ' 
■ in 1974". The new structure use - steering and ad«hoc copiiijittees 
■ " p address current and emerging issues in -nursing .education and 
health care. ' ' • ' 

2. , The organization is committed to an active,* reciprocal Interaction ' 
with people associated with higher education and with, healt|i care. ' 
For this reason, a "Sociopolitical Steering Committee"' was built 
into the new structure. 

3. The new 'WCHEN structur^c makes, it ^possible' for nursing service 
^agency members to participate in Council business meetings and - 
for any nurse or student ntfrse to, participate in the ad hoc 
committee structure. 
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Current "WICHE Programs Developed bv the Nursing Cnunrii - 

*A. Models for Introducing Cultuj^l Diversity in Nursing Curricula ^ • 
*B. Regional Program for Nursff^ Research Development 
C. Training Nurses to Improve Patient Education 

^S'se^ices Wstributlon of Nursing Personnel 

E. Compilation of Nursing Research Instruments . 
Western Society ^br Research in Nursing. 



F. 
G. 
H. 



Continuing* Education for Nurses in la^ho, Montana, and Wyoming ' 



Feasibility Study: Leadership Prepi^on for Complex Organizations " 

; A. MODELS FOR INTRODUCING CULTURAL DIVERS m IN .'.y^ , 
Program Descript ion / i 

of wSLnL'^r^!^?^^' ^" ^^^^^ are.attributable to i-lack 

oL?^cr ? ^! about. the v^tjpreciation. for diversity among groups of people' This 
project is developin«.,curriculum models for the inclusion of multiKultutal 
course materials in t^si^, schools. Results from the tSr^l^ear proj^el illl 

• ^n'^thi^c^ri"";'^ i*** characteri8tic^.o^.,^3^aca•iti«n^r« who arfe^ sklLied ' ' 

in the care of pefsons from ethnicj .gTrOujjs of color.- , , ^ 

■ , . ? •;' . • . ■ ■ ■ ' ' „. 

'■ ■ * ^* ^a?ion/" '^^''^^"^^"^ ""^"^^f ^""^ 

- «ri^j!!;\'^!i''T^''^^"° content which has been validated and demdh- ' ■ 

f of. nursing and health careN^elivery agencies. 

Notes- on Fundlnf^ 

The project's direct cosjts* are supported 'bv'tke XJ ' if v^^^r^^^ v ^ 
Involvement: In ' .Gallforrtla - 

unT-vS nursing service agencies and th'^ee nursing schools * 

worked to develop the. curriculum models. Th. qurriculum is now b'eing "ested 

^'V; J • 

er, . these two program 
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and demons tratued in ten schools and one clinical agency in California. Workshops 
are being conducted to teach faculty how to use the material. 



Example of Impact in California ' , ^ 

The Sutter/Yuba County Health Department, one of the participating agencies, 
s/onsored development of a teaching document and a related workshop on the East 
Indian. Sikh community' in their area. This is a relatively small community ^< but 
important because the^health department Had: little or no access into the com- 
munity for health care needs. * As a result of the project thus far, the health 
department staff ..have a permanent document which will give them orienCatioh to 
this cultural grbup. The teaching materials have been validated -by member^s of 
the Sikh group. ' Biett^3;*;,heall;Jh care and greater understanding will result. 

. This document development and workshop were ^jptade possible by the WICHE pro-r 
gram. The Sutter/Yuba County Health Department: liad no funds to carry out the 
project, including the employment of/ the ne<;eisj3ary consultat^t. Funds were 
supplied througTi a WICHE grant, v . 

The document and techniijues* developed txx this project have now been intro- 
duced into.the nursing projgrani at the California State University at Chioo. 

■ * ■ • " /i ■ - , 

B. • REGIONAL PROGRAM FOR NURSING RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT ' ^ ' ' 

Program Description . . : ;^ 

Changes and innovatipns* in patient care given by nurses must be firmly >. 
suppprted by systematic, ./rigorous research. There is a shortage of nurses . 
prepared to linUiertatce research and there is a shortage of nursing research^: 
underway. * 

Through this project., gMups'bf nurses from edfiifeational and service settings 
develop and conduct research in, high priority areas. Staff is cooTdinatii|g . 
these groups and cOnisulting with- them to ensure the quality of their work. A 
series of conferences is being held to help project ^)Jl!l:ticipan|:s to evaluate 
' their research ;and implement their findings and improve patient care. 

> '-^ ■ « , 

Involvement in California ' ' ; ■ . . 

' '■• > 

Sixty-six California nurses are working with nurses ,from oth^r states in 
34 research workgroups. v v 

Example of ^Imp^ct in California - . ' . ' 

Two nurses from thfi* UCLA Coronary priit implemented a study which dealt with 
the needs of the grieving spouse in a hospital setting. Using a^framewoirk of ^ 
planning for change, provided by WCHEN staff, the nU^Cjfes implemented a standard- 
ized care plan for the Coronary Care Unit staff to lisi^in dealing wit>r^the' . ^ . 
.spouses bf critically ill patfients. Afterwards, interviews with the grieving 
spouses showed .^marked Improvement in the way in whiqh their needs Were being 

met. . . i, . . ' „ . 

. y • * • ' ' ' ■ . 0 • I 

The nurses emphasized th6 WCHEN had given them the" impetus 4rid opportun;Lt/ 
td study a problem that their staff nursed had identified. 



FAC&LTY DEVELOPMENT - MINORITY CONTENT IN MENTAL HEALTH ' ' ' 

Program Development ,' ' '.J " ix ^ 

, This project grew out of the recomniendation^ of the Deans of the 14 schools 
of social work tq continufe the tAsk of strengthening graduate social^ work 
programs iq racial minority currictilum. The need' to strengthen curriculum 
contented to the task of developing the skills d£ the faculty in schools' of 
social wotk, skills which they would be required to pass on to students. -The 
curriculum content and skills given to students in thfe graduate programs then 
needed to be tested against the actual tasks faced by caregivfti^s in Che delivery 
system. Consequently, the project activities were divided into three phases: 

X. The development and publication of 10 monographs related to minority 
^ curriculum content and minority research issues\ 
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. A series ^f regional and local workshops aimed at faculty deveLppmjsnt/./ 

3. The examination of the curriculum and training efforts in colla^boration • 
with staff of mental health service agqncie^. 

Notes on Funding ^ 

The project^ has been funded by the Continuitig Education Branch, NIMH for 
the period of Jujy 1972 to June 1976. The budget for\tlle 19^5-76 year is 
$54,000. This budget essentially supports WICHE staffHho' sdrve in 'a coor- 
dinating manner in ne^potise to the .expre'ssed cbpcerns of the constituency one 
in facilitating* dev'eloptnent'of self-help skill*. , j 

Involvement in California , 

California contains eight of the fourteen schoois/of sec lajL work that wertf . . 
l^nvolved in recommending and implemeoting Chis project. '.Th^ .project" i-s currently 
in ^ts third phase of linking the Service delivery systei-wlth the university 
system. As Calif ojnia also cohtains' -tSe largest ■minority population of the 
WICHE states;;,wotklng'':%mlnfir8>are being h^ld in Los Angeles (for Black mental ' 
.health workers) and ^San Francisco (for Asian mental health workers) in 
June 1976 tb test the monograph content and to develop strategies to improve 
minority mental health services. Approximately 30 Black university ani agenc^r 
pleaders fcom California will attend the Los Angeles seminar;' approximately 20 r ■ 
Asian leaders will attend .the San Francisco seminar. ' " . "\..r-' 



WICHfi GORREGTIONS PROGRAM 

Program Description 

The Natlonar Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals 
has called attention to the general problems of correctional programs and the 
multiple pressures ori these programs to change. The WICHE Corrections Program 
is made up of several components designed to improve the management skills of 
executive level correctional administratoraf^ to provide training for probation/ 
parole level personnel in alternative approaches in dealing with the offender, 

^ ' ^ J ' ' - ^ / ' ' 

• National Inaftitute of Corrections, Admllnistrative Stiidy (NICAS) 

Program activity was completed in December 1975 atid provided up. 
to 1500 manMays of training in management to 150 c^^rrectioni^ 
managers, jTopic areas covered included decision-making, problem . „/ 
solving, cbnmiunicatiojtf per^nnel performance apprafisal, 'and 
styles of management. Yollow-rup assistance and training were 
provid^'tl«^ trainees in their respective states three to four . 
^ month$- a£oer the initials training session. 




6, and : is 
enc^d a^ter 
agencies 
a- iong- 



• Orgj^ni^ation Development! in Corrections (GDC) 

V Program Activity will continue until Oeqemb 
: ^ currently providing follow-up ^sferyices to 
14 days if /generic training fot 23 persons 
in the mcii% ftates. Organization develo 
range eflfortf . to improve an prgjariization^ proble.ia; solving 
and renewal processes with the assist^tmie of a'^^hange agent 
and the/ use of the theory and techryalogy of appi'Iied behavioral 
science/t including action reja|^arci 

• Cpmmunity Resources Managemeat^team. .(QRMT) 

; This cfroject is currentl^in operation' and focuses o(i irfe 

to :,liiik the of fender tor an array of coram)jini;ty resources 
cotrejErtional agencie^ The initial training year fbciise^ qn 
IQ te/ams of five arsons drawn from, interested probation,^ and 
parol/e . agencidsy^This approach proY^.de3 team training to- a 
vertlcajt slice/6f the agenc|fes' currently employed staffiand 
a trkinl^ng cpmponent. to devllop skills ahd understanding^ .of 
advcycady ^a^ brokferage to . link available commuiVlty services 
^o ehe oif ender in the c'ommiihity , • 

Involve ment/ j^; California 

• ' ' , — ^t. , 

tionai'\3;ri3tltute of Corrections, Administrative Study (NICAS) 

Twelve trainees from California^' represent;^g thfe Calif ojnia 
^uth Authority and^ the Calif drhia Department of Corrections, 
participated in a NICAS training session in October 1975,' 




Organization Development in: iCorrectlons <Obc> 

two seven-day ODC training, sessions were held In April arid May 

1975 in which six (Correctional administrators from California 
participated. Five of these six returned for another week-long, 
session Iri September 1975. In addition to six days of follpw- 
up training in California between May and September of 1975; tvo"- 
of the California agencies representied at the ODC training were * 
^elected for ten days of .i^itehsive on-site follow-up consultation 
and technicaj. assistance p^ter the September session. This follow 
up activity will continue through December 1976, and is taking 
place at' (1) the Eastslde Parole Unit, Parole and Community Ser- . 
vices pivision, Californ'ia Department of Corrections; and (2) the 
Marin^unty Probation Department, San Rafael, California. 

Community. Resourced Management Team (CBMT) 

There are currently two active Coimiiunity Resources Management 
Teams from California: The Monterey County , Adult Probation 
Department. and -the Parole and Community Services Division,* 
Oakland. Two additional teama are ' currently being selected 
from the following agencies who have made application: The 
Division of PairoleJaM' Community Services, Lb9r^ Angeles; Adult 
Probation Department, Sacramento; and Adult Probation Depart- 
ment/: San Francisco. 
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Program Description ^ 



Model Applications and Programs Improvlnig^ V"' <| ' ^ 
Mental Hea^lth Services on Western Campus es ' ' ' 



Many university campuses found that the usual student health and counseling 
•services were not meeting either institutional ot student needs. This situation 
'was parallel .to that faced by other human service agencies in developing more ' 
effective non-campus community mental hejalth services. P.hase I of this project 
concentrated on identifying the problems faced by institutions and students in 
providing an environment conducive to personal and educational growth and in 
the development of models (methods) to implement changes in serv:;ces. Phase 
II of the project concentrated on the application of;the inodels on one of nine 
campu^6s who requested assistance in iirorovi^ng their student mental, health 
related services. A description of the concepts and applications of programs . 
stimulated by the project was disseminated nationally through a regular and 
special issue of the Personnel and Guidanqe. Journal (December, 1974, February, 
1974). The project alsd published a monthly newsletter as a vehicle for communi- 
cation among its constituency. The following publications are currently 
available as training docmnents for each of the three models developed: 

. ' Studerit Service Pro gram^j Development . January 19^6' ■ 

2. An Ecosystem Model . April 1976 . 
.3.. Paraprof essional. and Allied Prof egsional jPrograms . June 1976 
' Notes on Funding ' 

. r The project was funded by the Special And -Experimental Programs Branch, * 
NIMH In tyo phases: 1970-1973 and 1973-1976, The'a975-76 bt^get Is $141,206. " 

InvQlveme^nt In California . ' 

Applications of one of the three models were made at University of California 
.-Davis, Loma Linda University and^Claremont College/ WICHE staff worjked with ,an 
Institutionally-authorized campus' has ed_. t earn/ oyer the period of a/ year to assess ' 
^ needs and Initiate th6 program. The staff has provided on-site cQostiltatlon 
to the University -'of Callfornla-Iisrlne, California State University iri San Fran- 
cisco and San Diego. ,A workshop at University, of Calif ornla-rDavis^^^^^^ 150 ' f 
staff from California iqsMtutlons tp learn the •skills oi progi^am development. N 
ApproximateJ.y 6p/ Calif ornia college and university $taf f v^iil attend ^ the project's 
final worksliop illustrating application of the modeia. 
•;v ^ \ , ■ ' ^ ^ 

"All five"team members) spent two weeks in benver last March- under- ' - 

going an intense and, in $ome instances, ^n unort|^dox training program." > 

' \ < ^ * * 

"The r€^ction ofV team ^participants after nearly six months is- over- > 
whelmingly poqiitive."^ ' ' : 

\ . ' ■ ' • . " ' ' 

The concept is ideal, for metropolitan areas. . ."^ * 
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••The clients really like the CRMT concept^ because .one of the three 
agents is always available/' . V cnree 

••The team Supervision plan is a real tithe saver, too. •' / 
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Moo±iiY K^CTij-iU^e^t and Input Into foclal Work Education 



Program Description 



A previous WICHE progra&, aimed at providing the Deans of the 14 schools 
of social work vlth asslstah<;e In developing new curriculum, recommended that 
WICHE develop a program to recruit and train minority students ancj faculty 
into the field of social work. This project was organized, after discussitJtls ^ 
with the Deans of the schools of social work .and with the mlnortf^^ cbmrtunit 
to primarily recruit minority students. A second project Was % ' 
develop curriculum. The project activities Included regular consultation with 
university administrators, workshops for, faculty developntent and support for 
recruiting and training of minority prpfesstpnals. The manpower pool of 
trained minority professionals has beien increased by approximately 200 persons 
In the Westi , . 

Notes on Funding \ 

The project operated between June, 1972 to July, 1976 and was funded by . 
the Minority Center, NIMH. The tbtai; funding level was close to one million 
dollars. Approximately 80-84\percent of the funds was eainnarked for Institution 
or student support. This <)ccurred at a time when tradltlqqal sources of funds 
for social work students .wet^^^ and thus repr^:setited' an Important . 

new source of support. fc?r;:iMthy of the graduate programsv . " ' ■ i 

: ^ ..... ■ i^.--^.- \\ 

Involvement In. C^ijf drtila ^^^ '^^/-^^ , ' 

Eight .Ojf^thJ^; fourteen schools of social wof k^' In the West are In California. 
Students wet ^^^^^^^ from the immediate locality whenever possible. • At 

P^f ^e^^ '^i^® minority students have completed or will complete their 
}:j^^i^^^^'^±pit^Cal±foTnia universities by July, 1976. The total amount of 
tuition paid to California graduate programs by the ^project Is, $88,306 plus 
$286,915 paid to students In California for stipends and living allowances.. 
Perhaps more^ Important Is that the graduate programs Involved have developed 
expertise In providing appropriate educational experiences and.' represent a 
continuing resource to California students. 

Examples \ 

The project files have numerous letters from students Indicating that they 
would hot have been; able to* achieve thelx educational goals or occupational 
advanrcemettt without the. program. / ' 




Program Description > ,^ . 

\,.-:;^^:i■;^■;^>.., . , ^ ■ . " > 

"tS^^I5!^''f-^^f^'°^'^i^^^^^^^ delivery systems are under pre^sura^l 

fto^Or^anize^thetr activities ^cTtatee on new tasks in order: to irikke their ^'i^^ 
services mor^^^ccessible and eff^c^iye. < Continuing education programs XJ^rF; 
a primary mechanism for providing.' educa^tional experienc'es pertinent to-lffff ' • ' 
development as well as a stimulus ^|*ji|sgani2ational change. The exi^iS 

effori« TH? "! " ^!:^ "sources and. fbr to^^^ program 

activfMes ^ti ^H M'?!°; '° integrate continuing, elucati6n ' 

a^tiv^ties with identified agency problems. The activities of the project have ^ 
focused on development of (1) need assessment methodology. (2) systems "S loS 

Sestern L!lo^^? r ^1?^^^'^°" °^ training. The project his established the ' 
nil 7 ^^8i°"«l Council for Continuing Education thOfental Health as a regional 
nrS;!" ^J^'" '•^^ ^^'^'^^ llnk locki^iian^puing education ' 

programs with- each other. Close c<)ntact i8 mii^t^irt6d:^^H^^^^ similar activities 

bilit?ef"hl: evaluation capa! • 

oini! has , been recommended by a, ta^k-^^^^^ to tfir^r^titiuency.^ A publi- . 

f "f^™^*' ,with^ the issix6e;,aj5d;'.t:a8ks relevant to Vhe>nagLent of 
mentdl health systems i^. in the editing stage and., will Be>vaiiable soon. ; 

Notes on Fundln^^ . ' ' 

nrnio"!l?V?^f J ^'"'"'^^^ Continuing. Education Branch, NIMH. The 

of af sn^J f'!/T/"i^ '^^"^ ^5^^' 1975-76 budget is com'posed^ 

SLuM?vi«?o ^^'^^^ °^ carryover funds from a WICHE MeStal 

Health Division one-time only sup^plemental allocation'. 

Involvement ifl California " ■ 

. ' ' ■ ■ ■ '.. , ■ ->'■■'■ ' ■■ ■ 

The project has hel^jed organize interagencj^. consolrtia of cOntiiS' 
education programs in the San Francisc;o bay, r^lon and in the los a1«?L.^- 
metropolitan:- jsea. _,^9h group incorporates aKdmately 20 personlKfis 



designed to^share resources, prevent duplicatilbn. and develop new progJkms 
James Bush (Drew Medical School. Los Angeles) ai.d-Jame^ Kouzes (Centeffor" ' 
Human Services Development. San Jose State University) ar* members of the ", 
advisory .board to the project. Many California education and agency personnel 
have participated in the annual meetings of , the Western Center for LntiZng 
Education ih Mental Health which focus'on building training skiUs in contin^ 
uing education- staff . At the mpit recent meeting (June 1976tv 17 ciJifWhia - 
proLairi' '"r'^'' r?preseriting 8 universities. 5 continuing eduia'ion 
H?Z l\ «";:i"„«8«"'=i^s one schbol district. ^ In addition a memb'er-of 

^ Neuropsychiatric Institute was involved' i,i.\designing the 

tlfT T. and-a^member of the Research Sectio^. D^p^xtmeSt of Health 

wa^ involved in developing.;* future,,p.rrpject regarding outc^S Vasures fori 
state level mental health : v ' » i-co 



' ,12 ■ ■' r 

^ Survey an<i AiiA3[va'i3 of Training l^eeds 

> • * ' . of 'S^Ace Levei Mental HeAltfh s'talf " ■ 

Program Description -» • . • ^ ' "^1^ * . 

. ,; jState level mental health professional staff >re .faced. wsteh increasingly*- * 
cotaplSk ia^u^s involving development of new clinical VerfrlcesT organizational > 
structures, and fuftdipg patterns. This project is. feo deveji)p a method of ' 
assessinfcthe educational, .needs of state level staff in order«»to deal with " ' 
emerginf^i^ues and to collect data from slbc Iaiipl6 ;sta6es«(tolorado, Florida, * 
Indiana, •Massachusetts,-.Montana, and Washington^ .,in o^dar »to provide a national 
snapshot of common and unique 'state needs. ^Ihen completed, Jthe data will be 
distributed through WICIffi's Western Center fbr fcontinuing^Education in Mental 
Health to state and local training programs in t,h8 tS^irtoen Wes'tem states. 
It will also allow iih^ Western Center to develop ^progrkms to support ^ 
training efforts in'^^^f^ys appropriate to WICHE.^s functions. 



Funding ^ . 

NIMH Staff College for $61,994 for the period from June 
1974 to December 1976. The project is currently awaiting Office of Management 
and Budget clearance for the procedures involved. • 

Involvement 

. . : • 

Calif orhla is not involved as a target state, fojf^i^a collect ioif*. • The V 
piroject, its activities, and data output have been <yi*qB&ed with the major " 
traxning personnel at the Hfealth Training 'Center in^'S^^ley, Center for • 
Training it! Community Psychiatry in. Los Angeles, and the Department of Health > 
Manpower Development and Training Section, i^l have indicated a' M^h- degree 
of interest in comparing local data with the broader Purvey sample/ 
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. Program Description 

The /efficient development of nertsofinAi >^ a^^a » 5 

l.^^yalue OrC^ ntati^ons of Comiaa^itv^ M^ntaf Healt h Stiff' , ; 
/tJotes on Fun ding - - , ' ' ' . .f ■ • ' ' , 

7 ^ .■ , /, I ^ ^ .': 

. .^NIMH $107,201 f^r time period June 1974 to" July 1976 i^th addition;,! ' 
clinlcal^support provided by WICHE, staff.; ' - . '^^'''^"ith additional 

•Involvement In Callf ornHa ' '. . ' ': 1; - - ' "^ , 

• The project was Initially contWtuallzed bv Dr H >' Para^^' ■ k - r c- 
Work, University of Southern Caii^^Ska ' It wSs at'Dr' pp^l^ School of So. 
WICHE became Involved to orovidJi* it. was at Dr. Payad^s request thai 

assessment. The pro'e t IncLdS^^aUf^^^^ frp» w^lch to 'conduct.- th. 
and 13 California profeLlonar?rpTn. ! -^°™^^ ^^^^^^ 

Dr. Parad and Ssp 1:^^^:^^ Principal Xnvestiga,6, 



* ' -- "Res&urces Development ^Inte^n3hip Progr am v' 



^^Pr^gram Description 

s V- • ^ - .■■ ■ 

^>,Hhen .Wi'em esei!)^sW #rl^ intern" prograaf in 1968 at the request 

^f.tthe Econqfjic Development Aamlnistratloh. .J^estem social sci^hce students 
. ..-had few opportun^tlls td >^^we i/Sblic, agencies while advancing their ^ucation. 

r« *- ^^H^'^^S^ed^^^^ program Co; serve directly a small*' 

J: nun^er o.f Stud4Bjft^;an«^^e,tircieg in. each- state, <s.^cially :bp. economic develop- 
v.. ^f^' .'P§'H*''=9 Uk^ rerieval^*)f the Nevada Ci^y Qp^ra House' aiid expansion of two* 
Ei^h pr-oCessing pj,anta..that created 200' new J o&s' fn Crescent City, California. 

./V » •• • ■ ' . ^ ■■ "''^^ ■ ~ ■ • . 

> At the s,a^e' time, ^WICHE directed the intern program toward' helping other 

. agencies and.^schools establish local public service internship programs that 
■ -suited their own needs. Project f ROBE at .UC-Davis, the JXPO^fif ice at UCLA 
and the California Stat^ Government Inta-rfe^htp Program ei«;lv,beftef ited fron this 



assistance. ... 

:wiCHE ^ontinues'to ot)erate a regional interij p-rogram^i|>'.ordet to test the 
ptjbllc-serviGe internship Concept in valuable new' f ields.'-l'or example, WICHE • . * 
has provided important leadership in creating internships 'In environmental 
education and the human it les. One of WICHE's environmental interns produced^ ' ^^'^ 

^g-repoYt on oil* field, sumps in California that has reportedly saved hundreds ' ^••.> 

of thousands. of birds and, small animals in California and several other states. 
La^t year; .WiCHE helped launc.h the National Bipenteanlal Internship .Program to • 
hel^v encoutage sti|dei^t involvement in the Bicentennial. WICHE has just begun 
, an important, seried of ii»terhships for disablM college students ai^.l* working 
with several Chicano*. groups at- their reqiiest ^bia internships in btllSgual edu'- ' " 
"caticfn. : . y\,'- -, >. • •. ■ 



i WICHE also p^ntains its internship program as a basis, for distributing 
information and fexampLes to other intern programs for their benefit -and improVe- 
- Aenc. For example-, last year WICHE was asked to host the Fifth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Nafional.^oci'^ty for Field Experience Education and was instrumental 
in hayihg California selected as. the site for i^ Sixth Annual Conference this 
.Oct,ober. . , " . ' ■ > . . 

■ ■■•*, » - ' . ' ' * ' ' • T ' . ■ - 

Finally, WICHE:^t,.Res(?urces Development Intem.ghip Program offers a sm*il : '.- 
ogpgrtunity for tyiing the" West tqgettrer around sul^j'ect^ ^of common add critical 

' interest .through the good p^fices and enthusia^ of our best student talent. 
For 9xample,f' WtCHE's program has allowed California students the opportunity 

. to help, plan tjhe' trans-Alaska pipeline; to stop the channelization of the 
South Plattfe River while creating a 400 acre park in Denver, and to contribute 
to the iirbaij design of Scottsdale, Arizjbna. . ^ 

Notes on ;^undlng 

• - ' All d'f 'these activitlTBS are mainta±nld by the^ WICHE Resources Development 
„..Iptemship'Rrogram on a- completely s6lf-supporting basis.* We have never com- 
peted wi&h an eligible Oaliforai^ agency foi; a grant to support the program. 

.' * . - •• .-'if 

■ * ■ % - :^ , . • ^ . 

■, ; ■ » ■ , . -.m . ■ 
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" " During the past three years, tlie RDIP has* placed 43,' CaXifprhia >tudentfe 
on;^27 proj.ects within the state and 34 oh other projects . outs ide^G^^)^ * • 

thev^average cost of each internship is $1,800 priinarily. for'student^^^ ^.-^ 
^tiiesi 77 students thus received accumulated benefits in excess of $138,600. 
Since approximately half of WIGHE's intern V^ogifain .is Supported by outside ' 
grant funds and the 'other half, by the agencies sponsoring interns,, the WIGHE 
Iiitem Prograin h^ been :rfi:st)onsible for bringing apprpiciinately $23vlQ0 per year. 
. into the State of Gali|ibS^jkv,since 1974. ' . "* - 

_| ^afaple of Impact in Gallfdrnia ' . ; , 

fepH-A Galifprnia stud^^nt at the UC-Davis, Walt Blackford, setyed an inte.rnship 
>v?with the California Department of Education, dulf^ng which he prepaiced a report 
-'•'on environmental education resources for use in California schools. The report, 
distributed throughout California, .helped many Ipcal* school districts, develop 
environmental education programs without seeking state funding. ^ 



; • * Plannin g Resources Mn Minority Education (PRIME) 

• • • •' « ^ . ■ ■ . ■ ^ : v: • 

Program Description - ' *.f ;* 

California has 98,000 urban American Indians, the second largest "utban 
Indian population of all the states. There are 79 tribal entities in Cali- 
fornia,, and a total Indian pppulation of 115,000. , ^ 

' ».**;■■* , s 

•'•>•' '■'**•• 

Les^ than 2 percent of all Indians have completed four or more ^ears of 
college. Lacking opportunities to attend institution^ o'f higher edikaOtlon, 
American Indians,^. both urban and rural, usually do not have the expeWence* 
required to develop program proposals that vould bring them a greater share 
of federal, :monies:to meet their educational hefeds. 
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;^ PRIME s primary ..i^qncei^^i' is Sto develop higher edutatiOt^il earning center in 

V^^l«.Ca€ions access^blQ-.^tp.,.tEi1s4X. Members, and to proviclte 4i1i;^%lice in response . 
. to,; requests from tribal leaders regarding educationai '^ssue^V' In Calif ornia 

Ciwjojg* aspect of this assistance has been to conduct Wltshops to increase the 

program development skills of the Indiap comnunitites . 

Notes on Funding • ' , , . ' , 

The PRIME program has been funded exclusively by external grants. From 
July 1, 1975, through' June 30, 1976, the program was composed of grants from' 
the Educational Foundation of America for $109,381 and from the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation for $14,950. Tl^e program has recently received a Ford Foundation grant • 
totaling $125,000. for 1976-77. " 

-• -. ' - 

. Involvement fjn California . ' , • ' 

^~ ~ ' ^ ~ 

, In response to requests from tribes, PRIME has conducted four' proposal 
writi-ng workshops in the past 'tiire^, years , for Calif orrtia's oarban and rural 
American Indian people. As' a result' of these workshops, California's, .tribes have 
received an estimated $1, 200, OdO it) Federal grants in thfe^'^jast three years — 
approximately $400,000 each year. ' 

The funded projects have included .curriculum development, teacher" education 
and school board member education for special Indian schools. Other projects 
have developed, day care centers, and early childhood education prograins, and 
provided linguist:^c . training. . " 

• ' • * ' ■ 

PRIME has provided program development and evalua^tion assistance to the' 
Tribal Americatj, Pre-School Los Angeles, the San JoWe Indian Center and the 
Los jBgeles Indian C.en-ter. The program has also assisted the Northern Indian 
California Education project to train te&chers and increa^^ parent involvement 
in the education process, and has provided consultation to the Araerica^Indian 
- Programs at San Diego State University, and the University of California, 

Los Angeles. . v 
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Impact in California ^ %y ; 



-1. 



Jj*^'^'l°^^t *epbf f' thae* as a result of the tribes' new capa- 

! :J . ■ 5°'' *?^^i"i"8 specla; project funds, there ''have been marked improvements 
both In edaca*lonal programs and In Indian morale. They feel that educa^tlonal 
programs are being changed to meet cultural needs and have also been modified 
to reflect more adequately the rple of California Indians in the history of the ' 
suacc** 



V . i: • • 



■ 'J 
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Western Interstate Lilbrarv Coordination Organization CWlLCQ) 
Program Description . " . 

■ • ''-r?:;^^*'':-. ■ : '■ . ' 

. ^Llbrari;es-.a?r6:,:a major resource for th^ coileGtloni storage^ and retrieval 
,of knowledge for the educational conmunity/ ' The. Idiowledge -explosfb^ has "made • 
inter-library transfer of information Increasingly imtjortanti '^o both faculty 
and- students. At the same time libraries, .ate, c'belng asketl tp expand their 
search and coordination" capacities, hpw^&r, the costs of such services are " 
increasing. , 

■ Library leaders have asked for assistance in planning for improved services 
(usually through the use of cbmnjiters and like communication technologies) and 
assistance in developirig training programs to Implement nen services. WILCO' ^ 
was established in response to this request to coordinate ^nd facilitate: 

V vir-'Av^'r^fe interconnection of library data bases with compatible and 
uAfetjil systems. 

2s ^ The l>rovision of contitnulng educationVp3F6,grams to upgrade the ' 
skills of library staff.. J-i-'V^^"^'*^ - 



3. The stimulation of research in library "ahCiinformation serVi 



ces . 



. WILCO is governed by the Western Council which is composed of the state ' 
librarian from each of the participating states CAlaska , 'Arizona, Calif onjia, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington). Member states join 
the program on their own initiative and have increased from four in 1974 to 
nine in 1976. The ma'jor activities of the Western Council inc;ude planning for 
integrateji. state and regional library networks, liaison with libraries and 
librarians in their respective states, and developing outside funding for planned 
actiyities. 

.«?*■> 

Notes on Funding * 

. " . y ^ ■ 

WIL'Ca was supported f or -the' p^riod^July 1975 through June" 1976 with funds . 
from membership fees C$133,750) and self-generated grants ($174,404). Member- v . 
s^lp fees are asf^^d on the basis of the state population up to a maximum 
of $22,444 per year. Grant support has come from the U. S. Office of Education 
and Council on Library Resources, 

Involvement in California ' ■• i ' ' 

California has-been a member' of WILCO since 1974 and has been an active 
participant in' th^ planning , implementation," and' expansion of .the program. In 
order to develop their own, in-state resources ana-s:apabllities , five California 
librarians attended t\ie training for inter-library cooperatio^ education program, 
and four librarians attended the staff development workshop. Both of these 
continuing education-programs , were grant . supported . 
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' "J. Example ^ ^ J 

. 'CalifotTiia is currently of^ajii&in^v 'the ijallfornia Library Authority for 
Systems and Seftvices (CLASS) to^ further /:(.htegr!at library resources within the 
[ state. In Jtixite 1976, (Palo Alto) .^the* Calif ornia State Library met with othet 
state;; libraries ^ the West td. w.b^k 'oUV; the^!'^ related to network coo^er- 

Vst atipn^atid .cpmp^^^^ Cal'ifqrnia*s ipvolyeraent ceme at a time whicli will 

; .al.iljiow CLAS& to W t^bre sure/t^h^t ; its ' syst^^^ be able to interface with. 

. ^ other regional and national net\^^ofks>v^i"^ >^ . • v. . 
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A^gNDIX 3— STATEMENT OF , THE SREB. 



■1^^. ^ The •Southern Regional Education Board- has recommended nine priorities for ' 

■-KSJ^m""'^^ ^'^. ^'PP^^^m ^mm^ '^'i^i^i^S the •^adjustments.. 

possible .cpntractibn will^iUe n^essari^af institutions of post-- 
sjcond^ry, eaucation ^r^;. to meet successfully their respe'tftive missions a^dfe ' 
cnal lenges . \ . ' .> . , ■ ^ " ■'•J;.:^,^, * , ■ - 

The statement, enciprs«d by the'sKgB executive commi-ttee, was drafted at a 
• ""^^^"Sf.^^^^JO-^^'nber board composea' .bf . Educators . legislators and governors 
pf the 14 Southern state's^ - Waxjoument declare?- that "an era of rapid growth 
and^expansion is dra^^ing to a close. "-and since "it is unlikely that posLecon- 
2^7.hfn . "'f'^' ^ growing proportion of state or social resources," 
the challenge to educational leadership KiH' be "to discipline ^educational needs 

i.' "^"^ priorities are as follows:' 



.Selective retrenchment in over-expanded fields of' graduate and 
. .professional education, .while improving the representation of 
women and minipriti-e4>'. af^d maintaining programs of high quality. 

• Heightened attentioft .^o 'the relationship of education aqd the 
job market. .' 

'» 

• More extensive use of ri'ontraditional alternatives for learning 
at all levels, with one benefit being the attraction of new 
groups to post-high school education. 

• An affirmative redefinition of the purpose, meaning and value 
of baccalaure^jj^e educa^i'on^ 

•, A application. of the talents and resources of post secondary 
education by state governments to the major problems facing 
state ag^n^ies; • 

• Improved faculty productivity and performance by systematic 
assessment of educational outcomes. . ' / 

• Improved statewide and institutional planning and decision- " 
making. ' 



• Continued emphasis on providing postsecondary opportunities for 
minority and ethnic groups, and making these efforts an inte- 
gral part of the planning process. 

• Adequate, equitable and efficient fundil^rSf postsecondary 
education well as access for all whoAcan benefit.. 

^„ ^/ l^ll^t fPP^y °^ "P"^"^' "Privities for Postsecondary Education 
iiX the South." is available at $2 each, pa^nt with order, from Southern 
Regional Education Bo^rd. 130 Sixth Street, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 303^. 



